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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——_ 


R. GLADSTONE must be longing for a Dissolution. 
His Cabinet, as is evident from the proceedings reported 
below, though itself fairly moderate, except about Home-rule, is 
feeling day by day the weakness of its majority, which leaves 
it exposed to pressure on the one hand from the Irish, and on 
the other from the fanatic section of the Radicals. The 
former will not bear even verbal alterations in their compact 
with the Ministry, while the latter are crazy to get some 
Radical measures passed this Session, lest at a Dissolution 
they should be overthrown. Mr. Gladstone has therefore 
on one hand to argue fiercely against amendments which he 
afterwards accepts, and on the other to agree to schemes for 
suppressing debate which he regards with doubt or disap- 
proval. He must be sighing for a free hand, which he can of 
course only obtain by asking a larger majority from the 
country. He may not yield to this desire while his followers 
still cling to him, but if any section revolts—and two sections 
at least are vexed and disquieted—we suspect he would 
spring with alacrity on his opportunity. The use of the 
prerogative, it should be remembered, rests mainly with the 
Premier, who in such matters, as in the distribution of honours 
and in the apportionment of the higher patronage, alone 
represents the Sovereign. 








The cholera is not formidable yet in Western Europe, but 
there are daily deaths from it; and in Mecca, its usual 
Asiatic head-quarters, the scene now going on must be a 
frightful one. The deaths there have risen to a daily average 
of above six hundred, and according to a message from 
Jeddah, in the Times, which must, we should think, rest on 
information from the Consulate, the mortality on June 26th 
rose to 999. The water, in fact, is obviously poisoned with 
the disease. There are no doctors in Mecca, and no sanitary 
arrangements; the filth is indescribable; and the thronging 
crowds are all Mussulmans,—that is, men who thiak it posi- 
tively wrorg to intercept the will of the Almighty by taking 
medical precautions. The pilgrims, worn-out, sick, and de- 
pressed, will carry the seeds of disease everywhere; and we 
may have an alarming outburst in India, Egypt, and Con- 
stantinople all at once. There is no remedy except in the 
Khalif, and he would have to visit Mecca himself in order to 
effect a reform. 


A good deal of interest and some alarm is felt about a visit 
of three weeks which the young Khedive is about to pay to 
Constantinople. It is thought that he may make some secret 
agreement with the Sultan, or may arrange with him some 
demonstration against the English. We question if the Sultan, 
who keeps Ismail in a sort of prison, and has an incurable 
jealousy of the only orthodox Mussulman House reigning on 





the Mediterranean except his own, will be at all attracted to 
the young Khedive. Abbas II. is much more likely to learn in 
Constantinople how little the Sultan can do, and how much 
more unpleasant it is to be bullied by six Embassies 
than to be guided by one. There is much more to be 
feared from the influence of the ex-Khedive Ismail, who 
will undoubtedly try to capture his grandson, and who 
may inspire him with his own ambitious projects for 
establishing an Empire over the whole valley of the Nile. 
The Khedive, however, must be rid of the pressure of Europe 
first, and that is a task which it will take a lifetime, perhaps 
more, to accomplish fully. Note, however, how Oriental this 
Egyptian, carefully educated in Europe, has already become. 


The violent papers in Paris appear to have taken a pre- 
judice against Lord Dufferin and Ava, and never leave off 
libelling him. He is accused of special hostility to France— 
a country which he is believed specially to like—and of 
devoting himself to bribing newspapers in the interests of the 
Triple Alliance. It is probable that some of these attacks 
are dictated by the numerous Irish extremists residing in 
Paris, who cannot endure the Ambassador for being an Irish 
landlord; but they are kept up mainly because they gratify 
the anti-English feeling in Paris, which is nearly as strong 
as the feeling against the Germans. England, in fact, is 
suspected of protecting Italy. Many of the attacks are 
so violent that they would justify prosecutions; but no prose- 
cution can be instituted without the consent of the Embassy, 
and the Embassies, from their extra-legal position, have a 
reluctance to appeal to the law. There is, therefore, no 
remedy, and any miserable forger may sell his calumnies with 
impunity, sure that the paper which publishes them will not 
be prosecuted, and that the populace are too ignorant of 
foreign affairs to detect the most absurd impostures. There 
must be limits, however, to insults on Ambassadors, and Lord 


Rosebery may be compelled to hint that they have nearly 
been reached. 


The long-expected decision of the Indian Government on 
the Silver question has at last appeared. It is almost start- 
lingly bold. Pressed by the yearly increasing losses by ex- 
change, by the discontent of all its Services, and by fears as 
to American action, the Government has resolved to introduce 
a gold standard, and on June 26th the financial Member intro- 
duced, andthe Legislative Council passed, at Simla, a law closing 
the mints to the coinage of silver, except when the rupees are 
purchased with gold at the fixed price of 1s. 4d. the rupee, or 
15 rupees to the pound sterling. A gold currency is not yet 
introduced, but gold will be received in payment of all Govern- 
ment demands; and although rupees are still legal tender to 
any amount, the rupees become of course, in effect, token- 
money. The measure has been received in India with enthu- 
siasm, and Government Bonds have risen rapidly; but the 
blow to the silver-market is severe, the metal having been sold 
on Friday at less than 2s. 6d. an ounce. This is less than half its 
normal price, and as the Sherman Act is sure to be repealed, 
holders expect a still further fall. They are wise. There is 
nothing now except the cost of production to keep-up silver, 
and science will yet reduce that cost beyond all precedent. 
The idea that silver cannot be extracted to pay a profit at 2s. 
an ounce—that is over £3,580 a ton—is an illusion. Copper 
does not cost £50. 


The accounts of the German Elections are still, on points, 
conflicting; but it is acknowledged on all hands that the 
Emperor has won his Military Bills; that the victory is 
due to North Germany, South Germany voting the other 
way; that the total vote for the Social Democrats was 
the heaviest polled, though they have only forty-five seats; 
and that the Richter Liberal Party is nearly annihilated, 
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though the leader retains his seat. According to the well- 
informed correspondent of the Times, the Conservatives 
return 74 Deputies; the Free Conservatives, 24; the National 
Liberals (Whigs), 54; the Poles, 19; the Anti-Semites, 17; 
Rickert Radicals, 13;—making, with four Government Ultra- 
montanes, a total of 205 for the Bills. On the other hand, 
the Centre return 93 Members (a loss of 15 seats); the Social 
Democrats, 44 (a gain of 12 seats); the Sonth German 
Democrats, 11; the Guelphs, 7; the Alsatians, 8; the Danes, 1; 
the Richter Radicals, 4; and the Peasant League of Bavaria, 
4;—making 172 opponents. This leaves Count Caprivi a 
majority of 33, but owing to some uncertainty about a few 
National Liberals some observers reduce this majority. No 
one doubts, however, that the Bills are safe, or that with 
certain concessions the majority might be made large. Some 
dread, we note, is expressed as to the possibility of securing 
officers for the additional men. 


The Franco-Siamese difficulty increases in seriousness. The 
French Government declare that a Siamese officer on the 
Mekong treacherously murdered a party of Frenchmen to 
whom he had apparently surrendered; and the French 
squadron in Asia is concentrating off the Menam with 
a view to threaten Bangkok. The Siamese Court has 
blockaded the Menam by sinking three vessels in the channel, 
the protecting fortresses have been repaired, and a strenuous 
resistance appears to have been resolved on. The door of con- 
ciliation has not, however, been closed, as the French Admiral 
intends to visit Bangkok to request reparation for the 
massacre, and the Siamese express their profound regret for 
an incident which, if it occurred, they did not authorise and 
will not defend. The worst signs are that the French in Siam 
and Tonquin are wildly excited by the hope of war, and that 
there is a native party in the Siamese capital which does not 
understand the ridiculous disparity between the strength of 
their country and that of France. The Siamese have only two 
war-vessels of any use, and thirty thousand men, of whom 
perhaps a third are well disciplined and armed. 


Unhappily, the fuller reports of the wreck of her 
Majesty’s ironclad ‘ Victoria’ do but confirm the account 
which we mentioned briefly last week. The ‘ Victoria’ on 
Thursday week was struck by the ‘Camperdown’ while 
engaged in an exercise manceuvre off the coast of Syria, and 
either from the instability which is the weak point of the 
great ironclads, or from being ripped by the ‘Camperdown’s’ 
ram, turned bottom upwards and sank. The Admiral in 
eommand in the Mediterranean, Sir George Tryon, who was 
on board, ordered the men to save themselves, but refused to 
quit his ship, and was last seen standing on the bridge with 
his telescope under his arm, waving his hand to his friend, 
Admiral Markham, on the ‘Camperdown.’ The ‘ Victoria’ 
sank within ten minutes of the collision, the water-tight 
engine-room still protecting the engines, and the blades of the 
screw revolving as she disappeared with such velocity that 
many of the crew, drawn towards her by suction, were struck 
by them, and cut to pieces. The total loss of life included about 
22 officers and 337 men. The cause of the disaster, discussed 
elsewhere, will probably not be accurately known till sworn 
evidence has been received in the court-martial to be held on 
Captain Bourke in immediate command of the great ship. 
The whole world, including specially the German Emperor, 
has expressed warm sympathy with this country on its great 
loss, one American authority stating characteristically that it 
proved the great superiority of the British ram. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Parker Smith’s amendment restraining 
the Irish Legislature from giving privileges to Ivish officials, 
such as the French officials have acquired under the droit 
adninistratif, was defeated by a majority of 42 (272 to 230), 
after a sharp dispute as to the time taken up respectively 
by Members of the Government and Members of the Opposi- 
tion in these debates. On the question that Clause 4, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, Mr. Balfour asked Mr. Glad- 
stone how far the clause would prevent the Irish Legislature 
from establishing a Roman Catholic College, and assisting the 
extension of confessedly Roman Catholic schools in Ireland; 
which Mr. Gladstone, with some hesitation, expressed his 
opinion that it would not do, since confessedly denominational 
schools are even now tolerated with a conscience-clause to 
protect those who do not belong to the denomination. This 





answer of Mr. Gladstone’s greatly alarmed Mr. Plunket and 
others on the Unionist side, who contended that it was now 
clear that the so-called “ protections” for Protestants were 
perfectly worthless, and were mere dust thrown into the eyes 
of the Irish minority. The clause, however, as amended, was 
passed without a division. 


Mr. Fisher obtained a triumph over the Government on 
Wednesday, in consequence of an accidental falling-off in the 
attendance of Gladstonian Members, on a trifling amendmem 
of no real importance, which Mr. Gladstone at first resisted, 
but conceded as soon as his Whips communicated the pro- 
bability of defeat. But, on a second amendment by Mr. 
Hanbury of much more importance, vesting the executive 
power in Ireland in the Viceroy “with the approval of her 
Majesty signified by a Secretary of State,” the Government 
recovered a majority of 29 (260 against 231). A second 
amendment of Mr. Hanbury’s, withholding from the Viceroy 
the control of the land and sea forces in Ireland, was negatived 
by a majority of 31 (280 to 249). 


On Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone explained his intentions with 
regard to the use of the political guillotine in relation to the 
Irish Home-rule Bill, intentions which are supposed to be the 
upshot of very sharp debates in the Cabinet, in which Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment was decidedly overruled by that of the 
majority of his colleagues. Of course, we have no means of 
knowing whether this assumption be true or not. The pro- 
posal is that all the Clauses from 5 to 8 shall be brought toa 
close by 10 p.m. next Thursday, July 6th; that all the clauses 
not omitted or postponed, from Clause 9 to Clause 26 inclusive 
(eight clauses in all, since nine clauses in this part of the Bill 
are to be either omitted or postponed), shall be finished by 
the same hour on July 13th (but this batch of clauses con- 
tains the Ninth Clause, as to the representation of Ireland in 
the Imperial Parliament, which should certainly have a week’s 
debate to itself); that the Clauses from 27 to 40 should be 
brought to a close by 10 p.m. on Thursday, July 20th; and 
the clauses postponed, the new clauses, the schedules, and 
the preamble, should be brought to a close on Thursday, 
July 27th. This tremendous application to the Opposition 
of a moral equivalent for that celebrated iron chamber which 
used to be gradually contracted till it crushed its victims, 
shows curiously how even the most fanatic constitutionalists 
on one point will, under the irritation of a little contra- 
diction, hew away at the oldest Constitution, root and 
branch, rather than be foiled in their undertakings. Mr. 
Gladstone entered on this crusade under the conviction that 
the majority in every separable fragment of a nation is entitled 
to be treated with just the sume constitutional deference as 
the majority of a nation historically invested with all the 
traditional rights of an ancient Constitution. And now he is 
assailing these latter rights with all the iconoclastic fury of 
an avenger of treason against the people. 





The debate on these proposals of Mr. Gladstone’s for 
closuring the Home-rule Bill discussions in four separate 
compartments was taken on Thursday, when the Prime 
Minister, and the Prime Minister alone, spoke for his motion, 
alleging that the real issue was whether a majority is, or is 
not, to have its legitimate power in the House of Commons, 
and quoting the closuring of the discussion on the Coercion Bill 
of 1887 as his precedent for the policy he was asking the 
House to accept. Mr. Balfour’s reply was crushing, and stated 
with the greatest force. He showed that the Coercion Bill of 
1887 was a very mild imitation of Mr. Gladstone’s own former 
policy; that it was very simple in its structure, and perfectly 
familiar to the House; and that it was so framed as to be 
easily relaxed and even withdrawn by a mere order of the 
Executive; while this Bill is quite unprecedented, full of 
the gravest Constitutional problems, every clause almost in- 
volving in itself a great revolution, and the Bill once passed, 
nothing could repeal it except British bayonets. What the 
Government maintained was that an hour’s debate was quite 
enough to thresh out the expediency of “handing over to 
the Irish Parliament the power to pass endless Coercion 
Bills,—a Parliament which will be a machine for the pro- 
duction of Coercion Bills.” The House was not even to be 
allowed to have a second-reading debate on the new financial 
clauses,—clauses which were not so much as in existence at 
the time the second reading was passed. 
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Mr. T. W. Russell then moved his amendment declining to 
fetter liberty of speech on a measure which creates a new 
Constitution for both Ireland and Great Britain, and affects 
prejadicially every subject of the Queen in these realms; and 
noone on the Ministerial side uttered even a word except inter- 
jected remarks in reply to his speech, the Ministerialists and 
the Irishmen sitting still in their places. Before 11 o’clock, 
Mr. Chamberlain rose and delivered a very fine speech. He 
asked whether the authors of this Bill are so heaven-inspired 
that they need no help and no criticism to guide them in this 
most difficult question, when after six years of reflection they 
had brought in a financial scheme which broke down in six 
weeks. The Constitution they are superseding was a Union 
which represented a treaty between two countries. “Now 
you propose a substitute for that treaty, and you propose to 
gag the representatives of those high contracting powers. 
Did you ever hear, in the history of the world, of negotiations 
fora treaty between the plenipotentiaries of the great Powers 
in which the plenipotentiaries of one side were absolutely 
silenced?” But argument was of no use. Nobody replied 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who was followed by Sir EH. Clarke and 
Mr. Goschen on the same side. The Gladstonians resisted every 
proposal for the adjournment of the debate, and succeeded in 
their opposition in every case, though by only 29, and subse- 
quently by 27 votes, till at last, after 5 o’clock, the adjourn- 
ment was agreed to on the promise of the Opposition to allow 
the debate to terminate at the end of the afternoon sitting yes- 
terday (Friday). That may have been good policy; but if it is, 
the country must have been much changed in the last few 
years. A generation ago, so arbitrary a proposal as this of 
Mr. Gladstone’s would have been resisted for a week at least. 


The Times published on Friday a very remarkable letter 
on the opium agitation. The writer, “Abdalla Meer Ali 
Dharamsi,” a Mahommedan solicitor of Bombay, a Fellow of 
the University and a Justice of the Peace, gives his experience 
of the use of opium, both in Bombay and his native province, 
Cutch. He declares that, as compared with alcohol, it does 
no harm at all. The quantity taken, he affirms, does not in- 
crease with the habit; he found opium-eaters of from fifty to 
eighty years old looking robust and healthy, and he believes 
the habit to be so rooted, that prohibition would produce 
smuggling, which in the case of a drug so small, and so 
desired, cannot be suppressed. He adds—what is, we believe, 
confirmed by English experience—that its suppression, if it 
could be effected, would be followed by an immense increase 
in the use of alcohol, which to all the Dark races is most 
deadly. They cannot afford wine, and drink only to be drunk. 
He mentions, moreover, that prohibition would not affect con- 
sumption of itself, the Persian and Turkish drug being already 
in full demand. Neither those arguments nor any others will 
affect Radical faddists, but perhaps they may weigh with 
more moderate persons. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at Pontefract on 
Saturday last, made a very happy point by saying that Mr. 
Gladstone’s new financial resolutions would condemn Ireland 
to penal,—he meant, he said, “ financial,’—servitude for six 
years. This is, indeed, precisely what the Parnellites think 
of the step taken. They have issued an address to their Irish 
friends in the United States, imploring their support to resist 
and defeat this withdrawal of all financial power from the 
Trish Legislature for this long period, which they regard as 
fatal to any genuine kind of Home-rule. This address, 
which appeared in Monday’s Times, and was signed by Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. T. Harrington, and Mr. J. E. Kenny, 
shows that the rift between them and the Anti-Parnellites, 
so far from being in process of reduction, is growing 
steadily wider. “Our opponents,” they say, meaning not 
the Unionists but the Anti-Parnellites, “have sat silent 
while restriction on restriction has been grafted on the 
Bill. Even our endeavour to secure for the proposed 
Legislature the name of Parliament, and for the Lower 
Chamber the old and dignified title of House’ of Com- 
mons of Ireland, received the support of many sympa- 
thetic English Radicals, while those Irish representatives 
who now claim to be the depositary of national feeling, 
defeated our proposals by going into the division lobby with 
the Government and the Tories combined. But the climax 
has come. The Prime Minister has officially announced in 
the House of Commons that it is now the intention of the 





Government to withhold from Ireland, for at least a period of 
six years after the passing of the Bill, all power of imposing, 
controlling, or interfering with, her own taxes,”—an announce- 
ment which, as the Parnellites declare, ‘took the whole House 
of Commons aghast” [Is “to take aghast” an Irish idiom ?], 
and was “received without protest by the men who had sacri- 
ficed Parnell for an English alliance.” This is not the tone 
of men who are disposed to return to the leaderless host 
which, for the moment, Mr. Sexton affects to command. 


The Pontefract by-election ended in the return of the 
Gladstonian by the narrow majority of 32,—Mr. T. W. 
Nussey receiving 1,191 votes, against 1,159 given for Mr. 
Elliott Lees, the Conservative. For ourselves, we had ex- 
pected this result ever since the publication of the judgment 
which unseated Mr. Reckitt, the Gladstonian Member. That 
judgment was so honorific to the unseated candidate, and 
threw so much blame on the Conservatives for bringing 
serious charges which they had not even attempted to prove, 
that we were persuaded that the borough would show its 
irritation at the petition and the purely technical unseating of 
Mr. Reckitt by returning the candidate for whom he used his 
influence; and we only wonder that Mr. Nussey’s majority 
was not more substantial. At the election in February, Mr. 
Reckitt’s own majority was 63, or nearly double that of his 
successor. As for the view of the Gladstonian papers that 
this very narrow victory in one of the smallest constituencies 
now left to us, means a direction to Mr. Gladstone to put on 
“full steam ahead,”—every one who knows how much the 
local considerations in a contest of this kind outweigh the 
strictly political considerations, knows that the inference is 
pure folly. 


Yesterday week, Dr. Clark moved a resolution in favour of 
Home-rule for Scotland, which was seconded by Mr. Reid. 
The resolution was supported by Sir George Trevelyan in his 
private capacity, though he declared that the Government could 
take no side on the matter, with which at present it would be 
impossible for them to deal; but the resolution was ultimately 
defeated by 168 against 150,—a result received with loud 
Opposition cheers and laughing cries of “Resign.” The 
Scotch Members are not likely to forget that the prosperity of 
Scotland dates from the Union, and that it would not be quite 
impossible to undermine that prosperity by undermining or in 
any way imperilling the Union. 


We are glad to perceive that the Queen has appointed Lord 
Herschell, the present Lord Chancellor, to be Chancellor of 
the University of London, in succession to the late Earl of 
Derby. Lord Herschell is the first Chancellor who had 
graduated in the University, and who properly, therefore, 
belongs to its ranks. Lord Herschell is deservedly popular 
in the University, to the affairs of which he has given a great 
deal of personal attention; and his remarkable political 
moderation and candour will remove any annoyance which 
may perhaps be felt in the University at the nomination of a 
Chancellor whose influence in the House of Lords may do 
something to neutralise that of their able and distinguished 
representative, Sir John Lubbock, in the House of Commons. 


Those who are interested in the work of Poor-Law Schools, 
—a daily increasing number, as we gladly acknowledge,— 
should attend next Wednesday afternoon the exhibition of 
the work of the girls who have been brought up in these 
schools at St. Martin’s Hall, between the hours of 2 and 7. 
The entrance-fee is only 6d. The general impression of the 
misinformed public is that Poor-Law children live in the 
poor-house, instead of in schools which are often models 
of excellent management, discipline, and teaching. We 
believe that many really beautiful specimens of the work 
of these Poor-Law girls will be found at St. Martin’s Hall; 
and we are sure that nothing does more than a little public 
appreciation and sympathy to improve the conduct and 
elevate the ambitions of the class of girls who attend these 
schools, and who, by the zeal of their teachers and the kind- 
ness of the visitors provided for them by the “ Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants,” have been 
encouraged to aim at a higher standard of life and work 
than they could otherwise have hoped to attain. Lady 
Battersea will open the Exhibition, and music will be 
provided by the bands of some of the schools interested in the 
display. 

Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE INDIAN SILVER DECREE. 


HE English often talk like irresolute peddlers, but in 
action they do big things. Most of the public dis- 
cussion on the Silver crisis has been irresolute and even 
mean, the journalists writing as if the difficulties of a few 
Indian officials were the main element in the controversy. 
It was one element, but only one, and not to be compared 
with the difficulties of the Indian Government, which 
found itself, by no fault of its own, in this embarrassing 
position. It had to face a deficit which it was almost certain 
would increase rapidly, the fall in the price of silver being 
sure to continue under the expected American legislation, 
while the well-intentioned but mistaken agitation about 
opium would compel a costly and riskful remodelling of the 
present mode of taxing, and thereby restricting, the sale 
of that profitable drug. It was, at the same time, next 
to impossible to lessen expenditure materially, except by 
injurious measures, such as the suspension of public 
works of all kinds, or the abandonment of the effort to 
educate the people, or such a radical reduction in salaries 
as would reintroduce the danger of corruption, now 
practically extinct. The military expenditure could 
not be reduced while the great war was still pend- 
ing, and while one man might, in caprice or from 
conviction, turn the immensely increased force of the 
Russian armies towards a grand scheme of Asiatic con- 
quest. The alternatives therefore were increased taxa- 
tion, or a reform of the currency ; and though we cannot 
admit that increased taxation is impossible, since the two 
luxuries of the country—tobacco and the betel-nut— 
remain untaxed, still any increase of taxation in India by 
other than Customs duties must always be a dangerous ex- 
periment, only justifiable when the Sovereignty itself is en- 
dangered by insolvency. We might have to take a hundred 
thousand lives in a popular insurrection,—a contingency 
always to be avoided until an extremity has arisen. There re- 
mained, therefore, the reform of the currency, and this could 
be effected only in one way, by the prodigious revolution 
involved in introducing a gold standard, and reducing the 
rupee to the position of a token-coin. The Government 
of India, whose peremptory duty it is to think of India 
and not Europe, recommended this decided course; and 
the Committee of experts presided over by Lord Herschel’, 
a man of singularly white intellect—that is, almost 
without a prejudice—with some qualms but with decision, 
acceded to that course, only recommending great caution 
in fixing the changed value of the silver currency. The 
Indian Government accepted that caution, and on Monday 
used the despotic power which it holds always in reserve, 
to make in a single day the amazing but necessary change. 
Gold is henceforward to be the standard in India; and 
the silver mints are closed, except to those who wish to 
buy silver rupees, that is, token-currency, by payments 
in gold. The price of the token-currency is fixed at 
sixteenpence for the rupee, which is thus declared 
to be worth one-fifteenth of a pound instead of one- 
tenth, as it used to be. This price was adopted, 
first, because it is the mean of recent fluctuations, and 
therefore will disturb trade least ; and, secondly, because it 
is exceedingly convenient for purposes of calculation. Gold 
was at the same time declared acceptable for all revenue 
receipts in India, and in order not to disturb the people the 
token-currency, which is in use everywhere, was declared 
legal tender up to any amount. That last decision—which is 
regrettable, because a demand for gold in payment of revenue 
would have brought it to the Treasury in tens of millions, 
but which was absolutely unavoidable, for reasons of 
public faith, as well as policy—is the crux of the whole 
situation. Except in making payments to England, which 
the real “ people” never make directly, the rupee-holders 
of India will not feel the change, though the holders of bar- 
silver will. The latter, however, have been accustomed to 
falls in the price of the metal, and will probably reckon 
this to be one more; and, hoarding as they do for 
years on end, will wait patiently for the rise, or 
submit quietly to a destiny they do not comprehend. 
The Native States, before annexation, used frequently to 
debase even the coinage, and nobody ever heard of a 
revolt on that account. The Native world is only really 
affected seriously by the fall in the price of its exportable 
goods, the dealers getting slightly fewer pounds (say £15 


as against £15 12s.) for their wheat and rice, and silks and 
ous, &¢., and that will be taken to be a fall in the market, 
and nothing else. That fall will be an injury to them, 
especially to the manufacturers, but it will not be a severe 
one, and will hurt the feelings of the masses far less 
than the imposition of new taxes of any kind whatever, 
even an increase in the tax on salt, which they bear like 
lambs, the tax being as old as tradition, but nevertheless: 
do not like. 

So far, we think the Indian Government has acted witli 
nerve and judgment ; but then comes the great and per- 
plexing question. To make a gold standard of any use, and 
to justify the reduction of the silver rupees into token- 
currency, the Government of India must obtain and keep 
a reserve of gold; and the doubt is whether they can get 
it, or, rather, keep it when got. That they can get it, 
there is no doubt whatever. Nothing prevents their making 
all Customs duties payable in gold only, as so many States 
now do, and demanding gold in payment for opium and 
salt, and allowing a discount on land revenue for voluntary 
payments in gold. But then, can they keep it as a reserve 
against both silver and paper, and above all, can they 
keep it in circulation? That is to say, it being known 
absolutely that the gold is in India (£150,000,000 of it at 
least, without counting the produce of any mine), can the 
Indian Government prevail against the desire of the people 
to hoard their accumulations in the least perishable, 
most saleable, and most portable of all forms of wealth ¢ 
We do not pretend to know, for the answer lies buried in 
the depths of the Asiatic mind, which no man ever quite 
fathoms; but we can give a few facts which bear upon the 
question. It is quite certain that many Native States, 
especially Travancore, do keep gold in circulation, and do 
pay it out for certain purposes, and that at this moment 
it is quite possible here in London to buy thousands of 
Native gold mohurs at a price. They have been brought 
over by Native visitors as ready-money. It is also quite 
certain that concealment is not the sole object of the 
hoarding of gold, for it is turned into ornaments to an 
enormous extent, the very children in the prosperous 
districts going about with more gold on them than clothes, 
and apparently wholly unmoved by any fear of theft. It 
is therefore at least possible that, if the Government sells 
rupees and bank-notes for gold, and takes gold for certain 
duties, it may collect: enough in India itself to act as a 
reserve, and gradually emit enough to establish a currency 
for large transactions. That currency, there can be no 
doubt, will be specially liable to sudden and violent dis- 
appearances whenever panic sets in; but still, the Treasury 
may hold its stock, or, as in England in such moments, 
issue paper without security other than national faith. The 
Indians know one thing about us accurately, and that is 
that we shall not break pecuniary faith, or cheat them out 
of any rupee that we promised to pay for paper. It is, we 
repeat, possible that the Government may succeed ; and, 
intermediately, we do not see why there should be any 
violent convulsion. Certainly the Indian money-dealers 
expect none, for those shrewd folk are running up 
Government funds to prices which thirty years ago. 
would have seemed incredible; and so far as is as 
yet known, agree with the Europeans in approving the 
distinction drawn between manufactured and unmanu- 
factured silver. It is, we repeat, a terribly big change to 
have made ; but the danger of an operation is not always 
measurable by its bigness, and it may succeed. If it does, 
the advantage will be worth all the risk, for India wil} 
have a gold standard, and its enormous currency problem 
will have been ended, if not for ever, at least for a genera- 
tion or two. There will be many complicated questions, 
both of taxation and salaries, still to adjust; but with a 
gold standard actually and not nominally existing, they 
will be only questions of account. 

There is one more grave danger in the way of success. 
which we are bound to mention, though we can give no 
opinion as to its reality. The whole experiment may fall 
through, the Indian trader choosing to take silver in bars 
rather than not have the metal to which he is accustomed, 
or rather than pay the seignorage practically levied by the 
Mint. There is no true reason why he should do this; 
but the Chinese trader in the interior does it, and the 
Indian may choose to do it too. In that case, the 
Government will not get its gold, or the gold will 
disappear, as at present, from circulation, and the 





great effort will prove altogether abortive. We can- 
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not ourselves believe, in the face of the falling market 
for silver, in the probability of such a result; but it is 
possible, and the man who, on a currency question, places 
a limit on Asiatic whims, knows nothing about the facts. 
A Chinaman will take a pillar-dollar above its value rather 
than accept any other; and if asked for a reason, would 
simply reply that he always had done it, and always would. 
The writer’s conviction is that Indian prejudice, as apart 
from reason, runs in favour of gold, and not against it ; 


- but the whims of hoarders are endless, and it may turn out 


the other way. 


THE NEW SOMERSAULT IN IRISH POLICY. 


J[R. GLADSTONE has completely transformed his 
N Bill. From being a Home-rule Bill for Ireland, it 
has now become a Bill for preparing the way for Home- 
rule in Ireland six years hence. In the meantime, the 
United Kingdom is both to impose and to collect the great 
majority of the Irish taxes, with very inadequate means for 
the latter object, since an Irish Executive is to be created 
which will be in a position to place as many difficulties in 
the way of the collection as it may seem good to that 
Executive to invent. No wonder that Mr. John Redmond 
is wroth, and that the Parnellites appeal to their American 
allies to help them in their resistance to this half-and-half 
measure. If between 1894 and 1900 the Irish Executive is 
to be controlled by sincere allies of the British Government, 
it may prove at the end of the six years that Great Britain 
still holds the reins so firmly, that the Irish Party will 
have no chance under an Imperiai Government which knows 
not Mr. Gladstone, of wresting the financial control of the 
country out of its hands. If, on the contrary, the Irish 
Executive is to be controlled in the meantime by Parnellites 
in disguise, even though they call themselves Anti-Parnel- 
lites, the collision may take place so soon between the British 
and the Irish Governments, as to explode every possibility 
of shading-off the British into the Irish rule. It is not 
easy to imagine a more effectual provision for precipitating 
the quarrel which is quite certain to come of this astound- 
ing Bill, should it ever pass, than the provision that the 
British Government shall be responsible for collecting the 
Trish revenue, while the Irish Government shall have it in its 
power either to facilitate or to embarrass that collection of 
revenue at its own discretion. Of course, the logical 
corollary to this new absurdity is the corollary of which 
Sir John Lubbock has given notice,—to delay for the next 
six years the creation of a separate Irish Executive of any 
kind. If that were done, we should simply go on govern- 
ing Ireland as we do now, though in the presence of a 
legislative debating society in Dublin, whose decrees we 
should respect whenever they did not interfere with our 
responsibilities, and ignore whenever they did interfere 
with those responsibilities. But against this corollary, 
of course, the whole Irish Home-rule Party would rise 
en masse ; they would say, and say justly enough, that this 
would be not even keeping the word of promise to the 
ear, and that it would be a most monstrous breaking of it 
to the hope. Mr. Gladstone, if he accepted Sir John Lub- 
bock’s proposal,—which of course he would never think of 
doing,—would lose his majority altogether,and be compelled 
to dissolve or resign. But that alternative is out of the 
question. He will strenuously resist Sir John Lubbock’s 
amendment, and insist on the most preposterous com- 
promise which even the ingenuity of Gladstonian revo- 
lutionaries has yet conceived. He will declare that 
the Imperial Government is to go on bearing both the 
expense and the responsibility of collecting a revenue 
which it cannot possibly collect adequately without the 
hearty co-operation of the Irish Executive, while that 
Irish Executive is to be given for six years the fullest 
power of interfering with our work. This must be the 
beginning of the end. If the new Irish Executive 
cordially supports the Imperial Government, the Par- 
fellites will have the wind filling their sails at once. 
They will say that Irish Home-rule is a farce which, 
at the end of six years, will be seen to be a farce, 
since Mr. Gladstone will no longer be at the helm 
to prevent the disastrous collapse of their hopes. If, 
on the contrary, the Irish Executive show their resolve 
to st the Imperial Government at defiance, the whole 
Trish Constitution will come crashing about our ears 
before it has been in nominal operation for a single 
year. Itis not to be supposed for an instant that even a 
Gladstonian Government would permit the Irish Executive 








to mock us by first interfering with our responsible duties as 
collectors of the Irish revenue, and then demanding of us 
the two-thirds of that pound of flesh which they had de- 
liberately rendered it impossible for us to obtain. 

This is the big new blot on a measure which is already 
so blotted all over as to seem a measure drafted on blotting- 
paper. It has been a mistake, we think, in the Unionist 
journals to dwell so much as they have done on the 
financial details of the new proposals. Though these are 
absurd enough, they are not nearly so absurd as the 
arrangement for leaving the collection of the revenue in 
Imperial hands, and yet establishing an Irish Executive 
controlling the Irish Civil Service, the only administrative 
medium by which that duty can be discharged. But it is 
impossible to ignore altogether the wonderful financial 
proposals themselves. At first, at all events, Irishmen are 
to pay towards the common expenses of the United Govern- 
ment hardly above one-sixth of what Englishmen and 
Scotchmen are to pay,—say, 6s. 8d. a head, instead of 
36s. a head. It will be said, of course, that as the 
expense of the Constabulary force is diminished, that 
proportion will increase; and that when it is extin- 
guished, it will be materially greater. So far as we 
can judge, it may perhaps be increased to as much as 
the proportion between 6s. 8d. and 35s. 6d. when we cease 
to pay anything towards the Irish Constabulary ; but that 
will be all. In other words, even then, and even if the 
Irish revenue keeps up at its present level,—which is most 
improbable,—every inhabitant of Great Britain will con- 
tribute considerably more than five Irishmen towards the 
common expenses of the United Kingdom. And that is 
notall. If the Irish revenue falls in consequence of Home- 
rule, as it certainly will do, we shall receive so much the 
less, for the Irish people are no longer to pay in a fixed 
proportion to what they get in the way of protection 
and advantage, but only in proportion to what they can 
manage to raise for their own revenue. If their revenue 
falls greatly, as we are only to get the third of that revenue, 
their contribution will fall greatly, and we shall have to 
make up the difference. In other words, every inhabitant 
of Great Britain, instead of paying more than five times 
as much as the Irishman towards common expenses, may 
very well have to pay six or seven times as much before 
the half of the proposed term of six years has expired, 
in order to secure the safety and efficiency of the United 
Kingdom. 

A more grotesque arrangement can hardly be imagined. 
We are positively required to pay, and to pay liberally, for 
a policy which will be fruitful of more, and far more 
dangerous, quarrels than anything in the history of the 
last century can possibly parallel. Five Irishmen are to 
pay less than one Englishman for the next six years, 
and we are to indulge ourselves in visions that when 
the six years come to an end, we may so revise the bar- 
gain as to get more reasonable terms. Probably we shall 
get more reasonable terms, but not till after a great 
and bitter breach with Ireland, which will leave a 
terrible legacy of new resentments, jealousies, and fears. 
Any more hopeless provision for a “ Union of Hearts” 
it is impossible to conceive. The Irish Members declare 
themselves utterly dissatisfied. Tbe Parnellites evidently 
regard the postponement of financial self-government as a 
disguised treackery. The Anti-Parnellites are convinced 
that, in spite of the extraordinarily petty burden laid on 
Irish shoulders for the common expenses of the United 
Kingdom, they are going to lose more pecuniarily by the 
new arrangements than they can possibly afford to lose ; 
and there we fully agree with them. The people of Great 
Britain will not only think, but know, that they are being 
heavily taxed to diminish the strain put upon Ireland by 
a constitutional scheme in which Englishmen have no sort 
of confidence. And yet these are the financial preparations 
for smoothing and diminishing the friction which all the 
other clauses of the Bill are accumulating upon the cog- 
wheels of one of the clumsiest pieces of federal machinery 
which it ever entered into the mind of man to devise. 





THE NEW USE OF THE POLITICAL GUILLOTINE. 


E always have been, and still are, convineed that 
when a democracy has made up its mind definitely 

on any great subject, it ought to be able to rid itself of 
the petty political impediments which technical political 
knowledge always manages to contrive against the achieve- 
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ment of a popular purpose. But when Mr. Gladstone 
chooses to assume that the people of this Kingdom have 
made up their minds not only to give some sort of Home- 
rule to Ireland, but to give it in a shape of which 
they had no warning whatever till within the last five 
months, and which he himself has found it so difficult to 
work out that within the last fortnight he has had to 
transform his Irish policy, with the result of wholly dis- 
gusting one section of the Irish Home-rulers, and pressing 
on the English people a far more costly pecuniary sacrifice 
than any of them had ever so much as conceived, it seems 
to us that he is turning the weapon appropriate to a con- 
vinced democracy against the democracy, and hurrying on 
a measure which has not only no democratic stamp upon 
it, but which may very likely turn out to be one of the 
most unpopular ever presented to the acceptance of the 
electors of Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone professes that 
he is only following the precedent set by the Unionists in 
1887. Now, what did the Unionists then do? They passed 
an Act, in all respects save one,—namely, the duration of 
the measure, —of a very much milder kind than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own previous Act, for restoring the authority of 
the law in Ireland; an Act of a class of which there had 
been scores previously passed, though seldom any so 
lenient, and passed by both parties in the State, though 
the Gladstonians had suddenly come to the conviction that 
such Acts were iniquitous and tyrannical,—a conviction 
which their opponents had never pretended to share. It 
was an Act which the executive authority could suspend 
at pleasure in any district of Ireland, and of which 
the last Government did suspend the operation in almost 
every district of Ireland, old in principle, gentle in its pro- 
visions, and though not terminated finally at any given 
period, yet nowhere enforced except when the ordinary law 
proved inoperative. It was an Act, in short, sanctioned by 
a century-and-a-half of precedents, both Liberal and 
Conservative; but, with the one exception that no 
date was fixed at which it actually ceased to be 
valid, about the most moderate of all the Coercion 
Acts to which Ireland had been subjected for its 
epidemics of agrarian crime. Now, what is the nature of 
the Bill to which the present Government proposes to apply 
the same stringent provisions for stopping or extinguishing 
debate? It is a Bill absolutely new in principle which 
will force on the House of Commons a large number of 
unrepresentative Members empowered to legislate on 
matters which do not in the least concern their constituents, 
which revolutionises the relations of Great Britain and 
Treland at the expense of Great Britain, and which had 
not even been explained to the constituencies before the 
last General Election; indeed, it has only just been wholly re- 
cast by the Government after the Committee stage had gone 
on for many weeks, and transformed into a perfectly new 
measure involving several most startling proposals sprung 
upon the House of Commons for the first time. How can 
the proposals for closuring such a discussion as that on 
the. so-called Coercion Bill of 1887, the last and least 
stringent of a long series of Bills for a large number 
of which Mr. Gladstone himself had been more or less 
responsible, some of them passed in a few hours by 
the process of suspending the Standing Orders of the 
House,—one and the most stringent of them closured 
peremptorily by the Government of which Mr. Gladstone 


was the head,—how, we say, can such a precedent supply | 


any excuse at all for closuring discussion on the most 
important, the most novel, the most revolutionary of all 
the measures which the House of Commons has had to 
discuss for the last hundred years? Mr. Gladstone 
might just as well say that the proposal to closure 
peremptorily a wearisome discussion in Supply, was a 
sufficient precedent for closuring discussion on a change 





| 


of the dynasty such as was effected in 1688, or on a return | 


to the sliding-scale on imported corn, which would bring 
back hunger to millions of hearths. 


of discussion on the greatest blow ever struck against repre- 
sentative Government, and the greatest blow ever struck 
against the principles of financial justice. Mr. Glad- 
stone asks leave to apply the gag to those who protest that 
they will not endure the presence of a hundred interlopers 
in the House of Commons who will reap what they have 
not sown, and gather what they have not strawed, and also 
to those who protest that it is monstrously unjust to release 
the Irish nation from the greater part of its responsibility 


for the cost of our common defences at the very moment’ 


at which they are being given special facilities for hamper- 
ing and embarrassing us in the effective use of those 
defences. Neither of these proposals has ever been sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons before. Neither of 
them has ever been recognised as belonging to the theory 
or practice of Home-rule, while the latter had never been 
even suggested or discussed till Mr. Gladstone presented 
his brand-new financial clauses a few days ago. The demand 
for closuring discussion on matters so all-important to 
the country, so revolutionary and so startling, seems to us 
about the most cynical and tyrannical ever presented to 
the English people. And to present it in the name of the 
democracy is worse a great deal than the cynicism of 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk. The only excuse we 
can imagine for such a proposal is the excuse that the 
English people have made up their minds to create Mr. 
Gladstone their political dictator, and to give him a free 
hand in Irish affairs or anything relating to Irish affairs. 
But in the first place, we have no constitutional mode of 
appointing a dictator; and in the next place, there is not 
the least evidence that the English people have made up 
their minds to invest Mr. Gladstone with any such powers. 
He not only obtained a very small majority at the General 
Election, but he obtained that majority mainly by over- 
laying his Irish policy with his Newcastle programme. So 
far from having been appointed by acclamation dictator 
in Irish affairs, he gained his victory by his supporters 
saying as little as they could on Irish affairs, and 
dilating as eloquently as they could on what they would 
do when once Ireland had been successfully shunted on 
to the Irish siding, and it became once more possible to 
attend to Great Britain. Whatever else is doubtful, it is 
not doubtful that the General Election was no plebiscite 
constituting Mr. Gladstone our dictator. 

The lopsided debate of Thursday night, in which no Mem- 
ber of the Government, and no Member of the Gladstonian 
Party, spoke to the question except Mr. Gladstone, shows to 
all the world how little the Gladstonians now believe in the 
Liberal principles of which they claim to be the mouthpiece. 
Not a word was said in reply to Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s magnificent speeches. The discipline of the 
party was quite equal to the occasion. No troops, even of 
Cromwell’s, ever followed better the command to keep their 
powder dry. They do not deign so much as to discuss the 
propriety of abolishing a Constitution which has endured 
for centuries, by the use of the gag, and of establishing 
a new one in which representative government is absolutely 
made ridiculous by the same method. They did not use the 
Closure because, as they well knew, the Speaker would not 
have permitted it. Indeed, he ignored the only Member who 
ventured to propose it. Their majority dwindled to 29, 27, 
and 26, but they were not afraid to goon; and we fully 
believe that if it dwindled to units, they would not resign. 
They are determined to pass the Bill through the House of 
Commons co/ite que cote; and though we do not believe 
that they will succeed, we are quite sure that if they do suc- 
ceed, it will be the last use of their power with which the 
country will trust them. The moderate English supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone are more and more dissatisfied with the 
ambiguous position in which their chief is placing them as 
the friends of secret intrigue and the advocates of a policy 
which stifles not only free speech but a free Constitution. 
With every step they are now taking, they will lose popu- 
larity more and more. And when at length Mr. Glad- 


We do not hesitate to say that the Bill on which Mr. | stone is compelled to resign, his truest admirers will have 
Gladstone proposes to stop discussion so peremptorily, | to admit that he brought upon himself the disastrous close 
might very well be discussed for three successive years | of a brilliant career by breaking openly with his own most 
without having been sufficiently discussed to give the | eloquent teaching,and attempting to forcea raw, ill-digested, 


pecple of the United Kingdom an effective grasp of the 
principles which it sanctions and the consequences which 
will follow from them. 


| 


| 


and intolerable Constitution on the United Kingdom in a 
tumult of haste which admitted not only no mature con- 


They have at present no more | sideration, but not so much asa pretence of patient study. It 


notion of what they are asked to do, than they have of | is no satisfaction to us,—it is a subject for the deepest regret, 
the meaning of the United States legislation on the coinage | —to connect the great closing scenes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
of silver. Yet they are asked to sanction the suppression , political life, with this arbitrary and tyrannical expedient. 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘ VICTORIA.’ 


?... the arrival and publication of the full 
report by Admiral Markham, on the ramming of the 
‘ Victoria’ by the ‘Camperdown,’ judgment will be sus- 
pended as to those responsible for the disaster. Mean- 
time, though the number of the dead proves to be less 
than was supposed, owing to the absence of portions of 
the crew of the flag-ship on other vessels, the magnitude 
of the calamity is increased, not lessened, as details come 
to hand, and the full significance of the loss of a first- 
class battle-ship, with the Commander-in-Chief and the 
greater part of a picked crew, on a calm day, in peace 
manceuvres, and under the eyes of the whole of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, is realised by the public. 


It has been said more than once that no such naval 
disaster has taken place since the loss of the ‘Captain,’ 
The comparison is almost reckless, in view of the practical 
inferences which must be made from the sinking of the 
‘ Victoria.” The ‘Captain’ was an experimental ship, 
almost the first of her class. Her want of stability had 
been the subject of previous warning and destructive 
criticism ; and the ship capsized owing to stress of weather 
in a squall in the Bay of Biscay. It is true that the loss 
of life was greater than in the ‘ Victoria.’ But we have 
built no more ‘Captains.’ The lesson was learnt once 
for all, and its teaching was too obvious for mistake. 
On the other hand, we have many ‘Victorias,’ or iron- 
clads of very similar build and equal, or even greater, 
cost, and these vessels form the first line and the most 
reliable class of battle-ship in the British Navy. They are 
admitted, both by foreign constructors and British crews, 
to be as perfect fighting-machines as skilful design and 
lavish expenditure can produce. That being granted, and 
with every allowance for the possibility of temporary 
break-down in the steering-gear at a critical moment—a 
contingency which is always taken into account, and for 
which the provision of twin-screws supplies a remedy— 
the responsibility in case of mishap seems to rest with 
the management of the vessel, and not with the con- 
structors. The present allotment of duty to the staff 
of a battle-ship, points to what is miscalled the “ execu- 
tive’ division of the officers, in distinction to the 
engineering branch, as probably accountable in the 
present instance; for, with one exception, the whole of the 
engineer officers, stokers, and engineers were below at the 
time of the collision, and perished while engaged in the 
last desperate effort to drive the sinking ship ashore. 
Without pursuing this ungrateful subject further, we 
may ask,—Is it not time for the public to form 
some opinion as to the causes and conditions, whether 
inseparable from the nature of naval service or not, 
which have led in the course of a few years to a series of 
naval disasters sufficient to cripple the fighting strength 
of a third-class Power, and to deprive England during the 
present year of the services of a formidable fleet The 
‘Sultan,’ run on the rocks and sunk three years ago, is 
still an empty shell in a dry-dock at Portsmouth, with guns, 
machinery, and fittings removed, and her bottom crumpled 
like the iron roof of a railway terminus after a fire. The 
cause,—manceuvring in a narrow channel at torpedo- 
practice. Her Captain was reprimanded. The ‘ Howe,’ a 
first-class battle-ship, sister to the ‘Camperdown,’ arrived 
at Sheerness on the day that the ‘Victoria’ sank. The 
rocks have had to be blasted which stuck through her 
bottom, and the lower part of her hull must be rebuilt. 
Verdict of the Court: “ Nobody to blame.” The ‘ War- 
spite,’ which cost half-a-million, though only a cruiser, ran 
on a rock and was badly damaged near Esquimault. The 
‘Undaunted,’ Lord Charles Beresford’s ship, a first-class 
cruiser, has also been on the rocks. The ‘ Naiad’ and the 
‘ Apollo,’ new cruisers, went ashore in the last manceuvres, 
and were severely damaged. The ‘ Naiad’ was lying in the 
next dock to the ‘Sultan’ in the spring, still unrepaired. 
The ‘ Victoria’ was run on the rocks at Draghomesti Bay 
for a length of 80 ft., and was only saved by the accident 
of a change of wind, which raised the waters of the 
Mediterranean in the bay where she lay stranded, and so 
enabled her to float. Her Captain, the Hon. Maurice 
Bourke, who is fortunately among the survivors of her last 
catastrophe, was reprimanded. This formidable fleet of 
three ironclads, one belted cruiser, and three other cruisers, 
one of the first-class, has been unfit for service, mainly for 
long periods, during the last twelve months. In the case 





of ordinary business affairs, “judgment by results ” is the 
only safe course for employers to follow; and judged by 
these results, the recent record of the “executive” part of 
the Service calls for some explanation. It must be borne 
in mind that the sole duty of the “‘ executive officer” is te 
manceuvre the ship and fight the guns, or rather, to super- 
intend the work of the trained gunners. In peace, he does 
this in the most favourable conditions. His work lies 
above the water-line, either on deck or in the batteries, in 
fresh air and natural light. Contrasted with the position 
of the engineer officers, shut down below decks among the 
roar of machinery, ina dim artificial light, among smoke 
and steam, rods and levers, coal-dust and stifling heat, 
his duties are neither complicated nor exacting. Yet it is 
on the “executive” officers that the blame for all the 
recent disasters which we have enumerated must fall. 
Drawn from a special class, and admitted by limited com- 
petition, they have hitherto justified the privileges which 
they enjoy. But “smartness” and good drill, though in- 
dispensable, are no longer the main requirements for the 
work of battle in a modern war-ship; and the time is 
probably not far distant when the need for “ interchange- 
ability,” in the staff, as well as in the equipments of our 
ships, may lead to a complete revision of the present 
system of selecting and training naval officers. 

The facts of the loss of the ‘ Victoria’ will, of course, 
form the subject of a court-martial. Its opinion upon 
two points connected with the disaster will be awaited with 
more than ordinary anxiety. The water-tight doors in the 
solid partitions which bisect the ship at intervals, do not 
appear to have been closed, though the particular man- 
ceuvre in which the Fleet was engaged was known to be a 
dangerous one. In a modern ship there is lateral com- 
munication, through these doors, along the same deck, and 
horizontal communication from each compartment to the 
one above, by means of a ladder and hatchway. This is 
always open, even if the water-tight doors—the lateral 
communication—are closed, as the constructors intended, for 
safety in possible emergency. They were not closed when 
the ‘Vanguard’ was rammed by the ‘Iron Duke.’ But 
the ships were not then “ prepared for action,” but steaming 
at night. But why were they not closed when the 
‘ Victoria’ was stranded on the rocks of Acarnania, when 
known to be within a few hundred feet of a shoal? In 
that case the crew were sent below to close these doors; 
two unfortunate Blue-jackets were shut in one of the lower 
compartments, and only rescued by a party who chanced 
to hear them knocking, on the following day, before the 
water reached them. It is said that in the present disaster 
nearly all the marines were drowned while engaged in shut- 
ting the doors. That may not be true; and it is possible 
that even had the doors been closed the injury was so 
great that the vessel’s loss could only have been postponed 
for a short time. But that might have saved many lives; 
and it is not reassuring to see that Lord Charles Beresford, 
without reference to the recent stranding of his own 
vessel, states that water-tight doors are generally left open, 
that their opening or closing generally depends on the 
orders of the Captain; that there is no reason why, when 
manceuvring in the open sea and in fine weather, the doors 
should be closed ; and that he had little doubt that, at the 
moment of the collision, most of them, at any rate, were 
open. 

If this is the view usually taken by naval officers, con- 
structors, in subdividing their ships and furnishing them 
with water-tight communication, are clearly providing a 
troublesome superfluity. In the actual manceuvre in which 
the Fleet was engaged at the time when Lord Charles Beres- 
ford considers that these doors were rightly left open, he 
states that “a slight fault in the steering-gear might bring 
two ships together,”—a remark which, besides affording a 
curious comment on his subsequent views, raises a second 
question of the gravest importance. The “ slight fault ” 
would only cause a collision because these huge ironclads 
are at present manceuvred at a dangerously short distance 
from each other. Ships in the same line steam at intervals 
of 1,200 ft. from each other. Ata speed of twelve knots, 
this distance would be covered in one minute, or, if both 
ships were approaching each other, in half-a-minute. 
What chance of escape or recovery from an error does such 
an arrangement allow? The prescribed distance—two 
cables’ length—sounds like a survival from the days of 
sails or a concession to the mechanical difficulties of 
signalling without regard to the mechanical dangers 
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of crowding together vessels of huge bulk, moving 
at high speeds. Grievous though the loss of men is 
felt to be, that side of the disaster would have less 
effect on the morale of our seamen than mistrust of the 
method of command now in favour. The Chilian sailors, 
after the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ had been sunk by a torpedo 
with the loss of three-parts of her crew, were perfectly 
ready to man the remainder of their fleet, and to go into 
action against the same enemies, in order to protect the 
successful landing of the Congressional troops in Quinteros 
Bay. But the Navy itself cannot be indifferent to the 
results of an inquiry for which such ample and distressing 
material is now provided. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE second ballots have been more favourable to the 
German Executive than the first; and it is now 
certain that the Emperor will have a majority for his 
Military Bills, varying from 11 to 33. The discrepancy 
arises from some doubts as to individuals among the 
National Liberals; but the probabilities are in favour of 
the larger majority. The National Liberals are cautious 
people, mostly Prussians; but the party has always 
been Conservative on patriotic questions, and the “ flow- 
ing tide,’ as Mr. Gladstone calls it, runs with the 
Emperor. It is one thing to fight the German Court, 
in order to defeat a detested measure of the first 
importance, and another thing to carry on the con- 
test when the measure is certain to pass; and the 
only effect of opposition upon Members is to incur 
the hostility of men upon whose favour every career in 
Germany depends. At all events, the Bills will pass ; and 
we believe that Englishmen will be wise in congratulating 
Germany on the result. In the first place, Englishmen 
want peace, and the security for peace diminishes with 
every appearance of weakness in the Triple Alliance, 
of which Germany is the heart and soul. Whether 
the Bills are indispensable for the security of the 
State, or not, may be doubtful, though experts are not 
divided ; but it is not doubtful that any occurrence 
whatever which diminishes the energy or lowers the 
prestige of the German Government is an encouragement 
to its enemies to declare war. In the second place, though 
it may be advantageous to Germany that her Parliament 
should grow strong, the present is not the time for the 
introduction of a Parliamentary régime. The Opposition 
is not a party able to take power, but a series of frag- 
mentary groups, of which the Catholics and the Social 
Democrats are the strongest, and which have as yet no 
means of heartily coalescing. They do not agree upon 
any one point, except dislike of Count Caprivi, and are 
quite incapable of either devising or supporting a general 
scheme of policy. They are at sixes and sevens as 
to ideals, and they have no leaders competent to con- 
trol or guide any Government whatever. They have 
plenty of orators and some men of judgment, but of men 
who can be accounted statesmen qualified to govern a 
great Empire, they have not one. They have not only 
no Prince Bismarck, who is of course a providential 
accident, but they have no General Caprivi. In fact 
the German Constitution, with the immense powers 
it leaves to the Executive, hardly allows of statesmen 
growing up in Parliament, and until they make their 
appearance a strictly Parliamentary Government as 
understood in the United Kingdom, could only be 
mischievous, and might, by alienating the Army, pro- 
duce very serious internal complications. The Opposition 
will do far better to wait until it has become less amor- 
phous, and until the state of foreign affairs allows it to 
run some risk of weakening the Executive, and to devote 
itself in security to discuss the very dangerous and difficult 
social questions which, the moment the fear of war is re- 
moved, will, in all human probability, come to the front. 
We do not say this because of any amazing victory of 
the Social Democrats. They have not prospered alto- 
gether as they expected, and their total number of 
representatives does not exceed, at the outside, forty-four, 
among whom there are many grades in the violence, or as 
they would say the purity, of their Social Democracy. 
They have, too, greatly excited their opponents, who at the 
second ballots made immense efforts to leave them out in 
the cold. It is not the Social Democrats who seem 
formidable to us, but Social Democracy. Our impression 





is derived from the importance which the Social question 
under different forms has assumed throughout the struggle. 
The groups have fought about anything rather than the 
Military Bills. The Richter Radicals—who are politicians 
in the English sense, and who led the resistance to the 
Bills—though not extinguished in the second ballots as they 
were in the first, have lost their voting strength, and their 
popular leader has become th2 best-abused man in Ger 
many. Those who deserted him voted for the Social 
Democrats, as did most of the constituents who deserted 
the thirteen defeated Ultramontanes. The German vic- 
tories in Alsace-Lorraine are due, it is understood, to 
men of the same opinions; and we may say, with strict 
political accuracy, the same of the extraordinary series 
of Anti-Semite triumphs. They actually seated seventeen 
Deputies to the cry of “Down with the Jews!” Ahl- 
wardt, the foremost Jew-baiter, being returned twice 
over. Nominally, the Anti-Semites are in alliance 
with the Conservatives, who patched up with them 
a thoroughly discreditable treaty ; but in reality, the 
war against the Jews is part of the general war 
against the capitalists, of whom they are the most 
prominent and annoying representatives. It is a fight of 
race and class, not of religion, the Jews in fact being 
nearer to German Liberal religious sentiment than either 
Catholics or Calvinists. Even the Conservatives themselves 
are tarred with the same brush. They are not Socialists, 
and they support the Throne; but they have proclaimed 
everywhere that the pecuniary position of the squires and 
petty freeholders must be the first care of Government, 
which, if it will make Free-trade treaties, must be turned 
out at any hazard. The total result of the elections, 
therefore, is that the growing groups all grow to the 
ery of “more comfort,” and are rapidly monopolising 
the great centres of population, and more especially the 
greatest cities. Berlin, with one exception, returns only 
Socialists. No strong Opposition can be formed which 
does not include these men; it is their demands which are 
gradually being accepted by the Opposition groups, and 
it is they who display the greatest energy and the best 
strategy in fighting the Parliamentary battle. Moreover, 
it is they who are displaying most growth in moderation. 
The Social Democrats in particular have abandoned the 
theory of violence, and the whole party, including all its 
allies and the Liberals, and many Conservatives and 
Ultramontanes, would probably vote as one man for 
any project akin in principle to the English Poor- 
Law,—that is, the right of the poor to relief out 
of realised property. It takes time for the groups to 
become reconciled, for moderation to become a settled 
principle, and to develop leaders, without whom a great 
Parliamentary battle, like a serious campaign, absolutely 
cannot be fought. To make an ugly rush now, such as 
would have been made had the Opposition triumphed at 
the polls, could only lead to a confusion, amidst which the 
Emperor might have found a full excuse for an alteration 
of the suffrage in the direction of that franchise which 
leaves the Prussian Parliament the quietest Parliament in 
the world. The struggle for the dominance of Parliament 
is certain in Germany, but it should begin to-morrow 
rather than to-day. 

We are by no means saying that when the Parliamen- 
tary party is organised it will necessarily win the contest. 
Prince Bismarck, in organising the German Empire, intro- 
duced Universal Suffrage ; but that measure, though Radi- 
cal in one way, left Prussia the most solid block of power 
within the Empire, and in Prussia the loyalty of the peo- 
ple is to the Hohenzollerns. With his votes in the Federal 
Council, and his special hold in his own dominions, and 
his rights as Commander-in-Chief over all young men 
throughout Germany, the King-Emperor is formidably 
equipped for the contest, more especially if it takes the 
Social form, for that will bring to his side every one with 
anything to lose, and a great body of the peasantry, who in 
no country are able to reconcile themselves perfectly to 
the town artisans. The victory, therefore, is very uncer- 
tain; but it is in that contest, if ever, that Parliamentary 
life in Germany will develop itself, and the Opposition 
find not only their leaders, but that practical policy of 
compromise without which no Parliament has ever yet 
been able to secure great results. The battle will probably be 
fierce and angry, but it should end in a compromise which, 
without destroying society, will give Germany more free- 
dom, more equality, and, it may be hoped, a greater 
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diffusion, as in France and Switzerland, of material com- 
fort. The country, however, is not ready for it yet, and 
it is in the interest of true Constitutionalism that we 
welcome the news that Throne and people in Germany are 
to agree about the Military Bills. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


HE: meetings of the National Society are an excellent 
indication of the official view of the state and 
prospects of denominational schools. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is in the chair, there are many Bishops round 
him, and the lay-speakers are usually of the stuff of which 
Conservative Cabinet Ministers have been or will be made. 
The result is commonly a tone of decorous optimism, 
tempered by a sense of the importance of stimulating 
subscriptions. This year, however, there is a certain 
cleavage discernible in the speeches. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury spoke as hopefully as ever. Everything is 
working for the good of Church schools. All the ordi- 
nary signs point to a continuance of their present 
prosperity. There is accommodation for more children, 
there is a larger average attendance, the amount of volun- 
tary contributions has increased. All that the supporters 
of Church schools have to do is to go on supporting them 
on the present lines. There must be no change of policy. 
If Church schools can hold on as they are for another ten 
years, the battle will be won, and the most hostile Minister 
will be unable to crush them. It is to be noted, however, 
that for once the lay-speakers did not wholly share the 
Archbishop’s confidence. Perhaps they are more accus- 
tomed to deal with figures, and more alive to the necessity 
of dealing with all the figures, and not merely with a 
selection. An increase of £10,000 in the subscriptions 
to Church schools is, no doubt, encouraging; but it 
only wipes away one-tenth of the deficit which results 
from a comparison between their total income and their 
total expenditure. Again, the income of the National 
Society itself has slightly decreased, which suggests 
that the £10,000 may in part represent a transfer of sup- 
port from central to local objects, and so not be all gain. 
Moreover, this diminished income has to meet a “ tremen- 
dous increase of applications for help.’ The Education 
Department has very great powers of enforcing expendi- 
ture upon yoluntary schools. It can lay down a certain 
standard of school-buildings and school-plant, and bid 
the managers either conform or close. It is easy, of course, 
to say that it is the duty of the Department to make these 
demands with great moderation and tenderness. But this 
is merely Lord Cranbrook’s, or Lord Harrowby’s, or Lord 
Sandford’s reading of the Department’s duty, and what 
denominational schools have to face is Mr. Acland’s read- 
ing. We fancy that, under the very proper efforts of the 
lay-speakers to fall into line with their chairman, we can 
detect a far less hopeful view of the prospects of Church 
schools than that put forward by the Archbishop. 


Any uncertainty there may have been at the meeting as 
to the existence of two opposite currents of feeling about 
Church schools, was removed by the speeches at the con- 
ference held the next day. To this came the working oars of 
the National Society; and the views expressed were the views 
of men engaged in the actual business of keeping Church 
schools on their legs. The burden of most of their speeches 
was the absolute need of that new policy which the Arch- 
bishop had deprecated the previous day. It is not strange 
that they should regard the future with uneasiness. They 
are confronted by two very serious dangers. One is the 
growing rivalry of School Boards,—their increasing ten- 
dency to enlarge the field of elementary education, and to 
spend more on the educational staff. The other is the 
disposition of the Education Department to raise the level 
of its requirements in the matter of school-buildings and 
school-plant. Neither of these dangers is at all likely to 
grow less formidable. Now and again, no doubt, there 
will come a reaction in the direction of economy, and 
the ratepayers of this or that district will insist on the 
education-rate being kept down. But this will only happen 
once ina way. Asa rule the School Boards will get more 
and more interested in their work, and less inclined to 
fall behind their neighbours in the performance of it. 
Similar intervals will occur in the administration of the 
Education Department. The demands which the law 
authorises it to make on elementary schools will be in- 





terpreted strictly or loosely, according as the Minister for 
the time being is well or ill disposed to voluntary schools. 
But, in the long-run, the demands of the law must be 
complied with,—indeed, if they were not, voluntary 
schools would still be the sufferers. The buildings and 
the plant of the neighbouring Board-schools would be so 
superior that the Church schools would find themselves 
distanced in popular favour, and, in order to escape the 
charge of favouritism, the Government would have to in- 
sist on their bringing themselves into line with their rivals. 
Here, therefore, are two constant items of expense which 
tend to grow steadily greater. No doubt the Archbishop 
is right when he says that if the laity will but put their 
hands deeply enough into their pockets, neither of them 
need cause any alarm to the friends of Church schools. 
But will the laity do this? We greatly doubt it. The 
average English layman wishes that the children in elemen- 
tary schools should receive religious instruction; but he is 
not exacting as to the quality or extent of that instruction. 
He will from time to time make considerable efforts to 
keep a School Board out of his parish, and with that 
object he will increase his subscription to the Church 
school. But the motive in this case is a mixed one, and if 
we assume that the wish that the children may receive 
fuller religious instruction counts for as much as the 
wish to avoid an education-rate, we shall probably 
have given it at least its full weight. Let the second 
motive be removed by the decision of the Educa- 
tion Department that a School Board is necessary, and 
our average layman find that he has to pay his rate 
for the Board-school as well as his subscription to the 
Church school, and the payment that he cannot avoid will 
be apt to crowd out the payment that is purely voluntary. 
No doubt there are men whose interest in the main- 
tenance of Church schools goes far beyond this. But 
unfortunately these are the same men to whom the Church 
appeals for all the multitudinous needs which she under- 
takes to supply, and in these days the competition between 
charitable claims is very acute, and the plea that a man 
cannot give to everything has increasing force. At all 
events, whether this reading of probabilities is correct or 
incorrect, it is borne out by present facts. The expendi- 
ture on Church schools grows faster than the receipts. 


It is these considerations that have bred in so many of 
the younger voluntaryists a conviction that a complete 
change of policy is needed in regard to denominational 
schools. At present they, equally with Board-schools, 
enjoy the Government grant on average attendance. But 
for whatever is needed over and above this, the Board- 
schools have the rates to look to, while the denominational 
schools have only their subscriptions; and the inequality 
between these two sources of income threatens in the end 
to send the poorer schools to the wall. But why need any 
such inequality exist? Why, if there are five hundred 
children in a district attending a Board-school, four 
hundred attending a Church school, fifty attending a 
Roman Catholic school, and fifty a Wesleyan school, 
should not the cost of their secular education be equally 
thrown on the rates? Supposing that this amounts to 
£2,000 a year, why should not the whole sum be collected 
by the School Board and distributed among the four 
schools in proportion to the number of children attending 
them ? Where would be the grievance to the conscientious 
ratepayer? He would not be guilty of what in many 
eyes seems to be the unpardonable sin of contributing to 
some one else’s religion, for the whole cost of the religious 
instruction given in the three denominational schools would 
be borne by the religious bodies to which they belong. He 
would have ample security for the quality of the secular 
instruction in the knowledge that it is good enough to 
satisfy the officers of the Education Department. But 
if he wants more, the Churchmen of whom we are 
speaking are willing to give it him. Let him fix his 
own standards and his own extra subjects, and appoint 
his own inspector to see that the former are duly passed 
and the latter properly taught. Let him, in_ short, 
control the whole secular instruction of the denomi- 
national schools on condition that he leaves their 
managers unfettered as regards the religious instruc- 
tion. From the point of view of the ratepayer, this 
seems to us an unexceptionable proposal, though we can 
imagine objections being taken to it from the point of 
view of the denominationalist. And if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had stated these objections, we should have 
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found no fault with his speech. In any settlement of this 
importance, there will be difficulties, and it is well that 
they should be fully set out before any decision is come 
to. But the Archbishop’s speech consists simply of two 
parts,—one in which he understates the need for a new 
educational policy, and one in which he assigns as his sole 
objection to it the fact that it would have to be pursued 
in concert with Roman Catholics. They are, he says, “ very 
dangerous allies.” “Church of England people ought not to 
have any kind of alliance with Roman Catholics.” Roman 
Catholics ‘‘ would not be true to their religion if they did 
not go with the promoters of Church of England schools 
only so far as it is convenient for them to do so, and then 
leave them.” No one who “ knows his Bible and the prin- 
ciples of primitive Christianity can, without denying the 
light that he possesses, associate himself with principles 
so very different from Church of England principles as 
those of the Roman Catholics.” Weare altogether at a loss 
to understand what the Archbishop means by these warn- 
ings. The question at issue is how to secure to every 
denomination the unfettered right of teaching its own 
religion to its own children. What has this to do with 
the particular tenets of any one denomination? When 
Roman Catholics and Church of England people want 
the same thing, why should they not make an alliance 
to get ity Until it is got, Roman Catholics will be 
under no temptation to leave the Church of England 
people; and when it is got, it does not matter whether 
they leave them or not. The Archbishop’s words would 
be intelligible if any one had proposed to construct a 
syllabus of religious instruction which should be used alike 
in Roman Catholic and in Church of England schools. 
But no one has suggested this,—least of all the Roman 
Catholics. Each kind of schools will have its own syllabus. 
All that is asked is that the managers shall be enabled to 
teach it without taking on themselves the cost of secular 
instruction as well. Surely this is a “ principle” with 
which any one may associate himself without in any way 
“denying the light that he possesses.” 








ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON. 

if the accounts of the sinking of the ‘ Victoria ’ are correct, 

which we see no reason to question—dispute being con- 
fined to the causes, and not the facts, of the catastrophe— 
the story of Admiral Tryon’s death belongs rather to the poet 
than the journalist. There is in it an almost epic grandeur 
and completeness. The sense of duty which kept him on the 
bridge after all hope had fled; the chivalry which refused the 
swimming-belt lest, lacking it, a subordinate should perish ; 
the high-bred courtesy which, in the very act of sinking, 
made him wave a kindly farewell to Admiral Markham on 
board the ‘Camperdown,’ though that ship was the uncon- 
scious instrument of ruin; the courage which, from first to 
last, faced the unprecedented misfortune with high serenity ; 
—it is rarely that, even in the history of navies, all 
these qualities meet. The lonely figure on the bridge, 
watchful for all, though waiting death, and permitting to his 
erew the flight which for himself he disdained, is a subject 
for a great pictorial artist, who yet, whatever his powers, 
cannot convey to a spectator of his work the fullness of its 
great meaning. For Admiral Tryon did not die as many 
naval Captains have died, heroic, yet despairing because he 
was in fault. He commanded the fleet, not the ‘ Victoria,’ 
and was probably not even aware, if blunder were committed, 
of what kind that blunder was. He was in no fervour of battle 
when men expect death, and are strung up to face it; nor was 
he sustained by the presence and the example of any equals 
around him. There is no loneliness like that of an Admiral 
at sea, and all around were taking their last poor chance for 
safety under his eyes and with his permission. And, above 
all, there was no order from a superior compelling him to stop 
in his place. The Roman sentinel at the gates of Pompeii, 
the Russian sentry at the door of the burning theatre, the 
boy Casabianca—supposing that legend true—all met death 
tranquilly in obedience to the command which had placed 
them there to perform a specific duty even in presence of 
death; but the Admiral had no superior, and acted solely 
from his own consciousness of what was the duty which it 
became him to fulfil. He is a magnificent figure, and we can 
but hope that he will live not only in the tradition of the 
British Navy, but in song worthy alike of his heroism and 
his fate. 





We must leave it to others to celebrate the superb courage, 
equal to that of Colonel Seton, who commanded the soldiers 
on the ‘Birkenhead, which, and not his sense of duty, is, 
we fear, the quality that has extorted admiration from all 
England—it might have been equally his duty to fly, and 
there would have been no admiration for the flight—for 
we want to say something else. To our minds, the charm 
of Admiral Tryon’s bearing in the hour of his fate is the per- 
fection of the system which for centuries has bred men capable 
of his conduct and his death. They have not had his oppor- 
tunity of being visible, not his strangely scenic surroundings, 
not perhaps the temperament which could have inspired them 
to that farewell in the moment of disappearance; but there 
have been hundreds of men in the Navy, and even in 
the Merchant Service, who would have died as bravely 
as he did. It is the tradition of both services—not, we 
think, the order—that the highest in rank on a ship in peril 
must be the last to quit the vessel; that, as occurred a few 
years ago, even a stowaway, who is almost a criminal in sailors’ 
eyes, must take precedence of the Captain in securing safety. 
The origin of the rule is, we fancy, policy—that the State or 
the owner be protected by the Captain’s authority to the last 
—but it has become an etiquette and a pride, and in the 
records of hundreds of wrecks, you will find few in which it 
was ever broken. ‘“ The Captain was the last to quit the 
ship” is the end of almost every telegram of marine 
disaster. In other words, discipline continued for centuries 
under the pressure of the same necessities and the same 
ideas, has extinguished in a class by no means devoid 
either of faults or vices, a most natural and tempting 
form of selfishness, has induced a whole series of men, many 
of them hardly educated, to face a slow and painful form of 
death rather than fail in the performance of a professional 
duty. That is a wonderful result of training, and it is one 
which makes those who see it clearly doubt whether the 
modern world is altogether in the right path. The old ideal 
for the formation of character was discipline, hardship, 
pressure, alike from the law and from teachers and from 
opinion, and it certainly produced many of the virtues, 
especially that one of obedience which the world every- 
where but on board-ship—where there are few unrealities 
and men carry their lives in their hands—has taken to 
despising. The modern idea is that discipline, even for 
children, is an oppressive thing, that it turns men into 
machines, that it quenches individuality, that it is, in short, 
unpleasant, whereas pleasantness is the end of life. We see 
the result of the change in the disappearance of many forms 
of oppression, and a lighter atmosphere for men to move in, 
but we see it also in the slow disappearance of many noble 
elements in character. The old system, working with good 
material, produces as its perfect result Admiral Tryon; the 
new, working also on the right material, produces the 
British agitator. Admiral Tryon was no doubt a brave 
man and gentleman without help from the Service or its tra- 
ditions, but the Service had annealed his character into what 
it was, something for a nation to be proud of, which would 
hardly have been exhibited or have existed amid the indis- 
cipline and softness of civil life. When one hears of such a 
man so meeting such an end, it is difficult not to doubt 
whether liberty as now interpreted is such a perfectly good 
thing, whether instant obedience to command is not better 
training, whether pressure from all sides, from service rules, 
opinion, and hardship together, does not weld men into some- 
thing worthier of the aspirations which, while men have 
consciences, they never quite get rid of. 

But some critic is doubtless thinking, though he will not say 
it out of respect for the heroic dead, is such a death as Admiral 
Tryon’s, after all, so magnificent? Is it not rather a form 
of suicide, full of the Roman, rather than of the Christian, 
idea of grandeur? Certainly not. Any man is, we presume, 
when all his other duties are done, bound to preserve his 
life—though there are cases when mere example of how 
a man should die at his post may well be the highest 
duty—but he is not bound merely for the sake of living a 
minute longer to impair his tranquillity by fuss or by palpably 
useless effort. The Admiral probably could not swim, and 
understood in any case what the force of suction'in the drown- 
ing vessel would be, and he simply died quietly at his post. 
Resignation in the face of a settled fate is not an evil quality, 
nor is calm a crime when the will of Providence is unmis- 
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takable. The Admiral died on his ship as he would have died 
of mortal disease in his bed, facing the foe serenely, and 
without forgetfulness even of a momentary obligation of 
courtesy. He had done all that any human being could do to 
save his ship and crew, had given the order which released 


all his subordinates from the chain of discipline—just | 


then a fetter—and, then, seeing no possibility of escape, 
died standing at his post, with his telescope under his 
arm. It seems to us the stateliest of deaths; and with Kings 
and men in command of human lives, obliged constantly to 
give orders which involve deaths, a certain stateliness in dying 
seems one of the requirements of duty. The true Christian’s 
death is that death which makes it easier for all men who 
recognise his example to die well, doing to the last the task 
which Providence has appointed them todo. Is there a sailor 
‘on earth who will die worse for the death of Sir George Tryon? 





GREAT CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 

NUMBER of ladies, under the editorship of Miss M. 

E. Townsend, have given us short studies of what they 

call “Great Characters of Fiction,”* though very few of the 
characters so studied seem to us really great; and there 
is a certain carelessness about small matters in dealing with 
them which suggests to us that some of the best of these 
characters are not as familiar to the critics who deal with 
them as they would be if they had really made intimate 
friends of the subjects of their study. For instance, Miss 
Yonge, who writes on Anne Elliot, the heroine of Miss Austen’s 
‘Persuasion,’ writes her name throughout “ Elliott,” a mis- 
take she would never have made in relation to a personal 
friend of her own, and repeatedly writes of Anne’s sister’s 
family as the “ Musgraves” instead of the “ Musgroves.” 
Miss Gertrude Julian Young, in writing of Jeanie Deans, 
speaks of her visit to Queen Caroline under the Duke of 
Argyle’s care, as paid to Windsor Park instead of Rich- 
mond Park; and in her study of Morton and Evandale in 
“Old Mortality,” she entitles John Balfour of Burley, John 
Burley, a title altogether impossible. Burley he was, and 
John Balfour he was, but John Burley he certainly was not. 
Such errors would be of no importance in themselves, but 
they betray a want of intimate familiarity with the persons 
dealt with, and that is perhaps the reason why what we are 
told of these “ great characters of fiction ” is, on the whole, so 
“innutritious,” as Madame Mohl used to put it. The writers 
have not, as a rule, lived with their characters as we live with 
our intimate friends, even in the few cases in which it was 
possible to live with them in that familiar and intimate fashion; 
and we doubt whether this was possible, except in the three 
eases of Colonel Newcome, Jeanie Deans, and Anne Elliot, for 
the “ great characters of fiction” assembled in these pages are 
not really the great characters of fiction at all, but for the 
most part only ideal characters which neither small nor great 
writers succeed well in making real and visible to us. We will 
not deny that Anne Elliot is real and visible to us, though 
we do exceedingly doubt whether Miss Charlotte Yonge has 
ever lived in frank intimacy with her, or she would never 
have left her the amiable shadow who wanders through Miss 
Yonge’s faint eulogy. But Anne Elliot, though a real and 
living character, is not precisely a great character. She is 
finely traced and lovable enough, but she has too little body 
of life in her to impress us with the force with which 
such characters as the same author’s Elizabeth Bennet or 
Emma impress us; Anne Elliot hardly occurs to our 
memory with the vivacity with which a great character 
should recur. We do not ask ourselves what Anne Elliot 
would think of this or that, what she would have done had 
she been placed in any circumstances like those which we our- 
selves have found embarrassing, what mistakes she would 
have made, or would have avoided by her presence of mind. 
Hers is a lovable but rather neutral figure, which does not 
manage to start up in our memory as many of Miss Austen’s 
livelier characters do start up in our memory, in spite 
of the miniature scale on which they were delineated for 
us. Anne Elliot is one of Miss Austen’s most attractive 
characters, but too modest and quiet, even as a picture, to 
haunt us with her personality. She keeps in the background 
even of one’s memory. And as for the majority of those 
characters which are presented to us as “ great,” we never care 





* Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 


| to think of them at all. Imagine thinking needlessly of that 
| priggish creature Agnes Wickfield who “points upward” 
through the greater part of David Copperfield’s amusing 
history! Why, we would sooner think of the Jew who is so 
anxious to buy his jacket, and keeps on asking him: “ Oh my 
eyes and limbs, how much for the jacket? Oh my heart on 
| fire, how much for the jacket? Oh my lungs and liver, 
how much for the jacket? Oh goroo, goroo!” Agnes 
Wickfield is detestably didactic and upward-pointing. We 
prefer Dora greatly. The last choice of that youth was much 
worse than the first,—for the first had a character, and the 
second was a mere dream of Dickens’s affected ideal of 
self-sacrificing womanhood. Nor are these writers happy 
in their selections of the “great” characters of even more 
faithful artists. Great as is Colonel Newcome, Becky 
is much greater as a production of Thackeray’s genius. 
Respectable as is Adam Bede, either Seth Bede or Lis- 
beth Bede, or Dinah Morris or Hetty Sorrel is a far greater 
and more living person. Romola, again, is one of George 
Eliot’s least living characters. Hawthorne’s Hilda in “ Trans- 
formation” is hardly rememberable at all. Molly Gib- 
son, in Mrs. Gaskell’s “Wives and Daughters,” has not 
half the life of Cynthia. John Halifax is less a man 
than a woman. In fact, the writers have made the violent 
mistake of supposing that the “great characters” of fiction 
should be the faultless characters. As a rule, it is just the 
contrary. The imagination even of the greatest writers 
attaches itself especially to faults and failings. Dorothea, in 
“Middlemarch,” is not half as much alive as Celia, and is a 
star of the tenth magnitudeas compared with Rosamund Vincy, 
whose mild, blue-eyed selfishness devours Lydgate body and 
soul, and then avowedly regards her own second marriage to a 
fashionable physician as a “ reward” for her forbearance with 
her first husband. Now, if these writers really did think it 
necessary to fix on only ideal characters, why did not one 
of them take Richardson’s Clarissa, who is after all twice as 
much alive as Miss Burney’s Evelina. The picture of the 
vulgar Branghtons is ten times as good as the picture of 
Evelina; but in Richardson’s novel the heroine is, after all, 
quite the principal feminine figure. Indeed, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Miss Matty, in “Cranford,” is a far better ideal, because also 
a far more real character, than Molly Gibson. 


As a matter of fact, the “ great characters of fiction” are 
almost all deeply grooved with characteristics that no one 
would think ideal. Who would not rather recall to his mind 
Dickens’s Peggotty, or Barkis, or ‘the lone, lorn woman,” or 
Dora, or even Uriah Heap, or Mr. Dick, than the fide, senti- 
mental Agnes Wickfield? Who would not prefer Mr. Toots 
to Paul Dombey, or Mrs. Todgers to Ruth Pinch? Who can 
help thinking a great deal more of Becky Sharp than of 
Amelia or Colonel Dobbin? With both Dickens and Thackeray 
there was always apt to be something mawkish about their 
ideal characters, though Colonel Newcome is a great exception. 
Even in Sir Walter Scott’s ease, we think that Jeanie Deans is 
almost the only really great ideal character, and there he was 
much helped by having placed her in a class beneath his 
own, at the little blunders and ignorances of which he 
could permit his readers to smile gently, while he painted 
the great fortitude and force of the woman in strong, 
broad lines. He had no occasion to idealise her mere 
manners. If you think of the “great characters” in 
Scott, those characters you enjoy most to recall to mind, 
the characters you would best like, were it possible, to have 
actually seen in the circumstances and scenes in which Scott 
delineates them, is there one of them except Jeanie Deans 
that you could call an ideal? Balfour of Burley is ten times 
as interesting as Morton, Claverhouse far more living than 
Lord Evandale, and perhaps Cuddie and Mause Headrigg are 
more vividly painted than any of them. But of the characters 
to which we most gladly recur in memory, of the characters 
which we should have been most delighted to see acting ag 
Sir Walter represents them, is there one that we should call 
really great in the moral as well as the literary sense, with 
the single exception we have named? Monkbarns, Edie Ochil- 
tree, Rob Roy, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Dandie Dinmont, Julia 
Mannering, Meg Merrilies, none of these are ideal characters, 
nor is even Di Vernon quite living enough for a heroine of the 
most realkind. Andif we go tothe romances, do we not think 
more of such portraits as those of James I., or Louis XI, or 
; Mary Stuart, or Murray, or Charles of Burgundy, or Eliza- 
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beth and her chief noblemen, than we do of any of the im- 
aginary heroes and heroines like Nigel or Quentin Durward, 
or Roland Graeme or the Black Douglas, or Tressilian, or 
even Amy Robsart? It is the great pictures of passionate 
men and women, or cowardly Kings, or crime-stained 
Queens, or merciless Regents, or shrewd abbots, or smuggling 
skippers, or daft litigants, or canny innkeepers, which rivet 
and fascinate our imagination, not the walking gentle- 
men, and chivalric knights, and oppressed maidens who 
are put in as a proper tribute to the expectations of the 
sentimental reader. Even of the few ideals who are also 
real, like Colonel Newcome, and, we will add (though Trollope 
does not enter into the purview of the writers of this 
book, we do not know why), Mr. Harding, the exquisitely 
painted warden of the almshouse near Barchester, who 
resigns his post in consequence of the attacks of the Jupiter, 
none except Jeanie Deans are strong characters. Colonel 
Newcome is not strong, Mr. Harding is not strong, none even 
of George Eliot’s ideal men or women are strong, and as a 
rule we may say that, outside “The Heart of Midlothian ” 
and Shakespeare, there is hardly a single really strong 
ideal heroine who is also real. And, even including Shake- 
speare, there is hardly a single really strong ideal hero who is 
also real. 

Shakespeare is not within the range, apparently, of the 
writers who paint “the great characters of fiction.” They 
interpret fiction as including the novel only, and not the drama. 
Yet, consider how few there are of Shakespeare’s greater male 
characters that are at once ideal and strong. A few of his 
women are nearly perfect, and are not only nearly perfect, 
but strong of purpose, like Isabella in Measure for Measure. 
But which of his male characters would one have cared 
to serve? Hamlet perhaps, as Horatio did. Yet Hamlet,— 
though, without ever having lived except in literature, he has 
widened for us the range of human nature, and supplied us with 
as complex a problem as if he had really lived,—was certainly 
not only vacillating and infirm of purpose, but unscrupulous as 
well, witness his contriving that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
should be put to death in England, though he had no evidence 
at all that they had conspired with the King against his life. 
Of all Shakespeare’s other greater characters, is there one that 
we should most wish to have known to whom we could have 
been thoroughly loyal? Certainly not to the most interesting 
ofthem. Certainly not to Shylock, or Macbeth, or any of his 
English Kings, or Wolsey, or Coriolanus, or Julius Cesar, or 
Mark Antony. Even Othello, with all his nobility, is far too 
jealous and vindictive to inspire moral devotion. Asa rule, the 
greater masculine characters in fiction, like the great characters 
in history, are deeply scored with lines of tempestuous force 
and noble or ignoble passion. And literature, though in the 
hands of the highest genius it has occasionally managed to 
paint an ideal heroine who impresses us as thoroughly real, 
has hardly ever managed to paint an ideal hero who is both 
thoroughly real and thoroughly masculine. Of all the greater 
characters, it may be said :— 

‘* Down the pale cheek long lines of shadow slope, 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffering give.” 

But the long lines of shadow are lines which score not only 
suffering but sin. And wherever that is absent, we almost 
always find in their place some signal want of power, some 
signal deficiency in sagacity, resoluteness, and distinctness 
of purpose. The few exceptions may almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The “great” characters in fiction 
are generally the most pathetically helpless, or else the most 
passionate and imperious of human characters. 





MODERN WEATHER-PROPHETS. 

T is said that more people go mad from failure as 
weather-prophets than from any other form of intel- 
lectual break-down. As long as the effort was confined to 
exercise in the hazy and hazardous region of what may be 
called “applied astrology,” the insignificance of the results, 
whether right or wrong, compared with the imposing forces 
from which the imagination of the seer tried to make deduc- 
tions, may have mitigated the pain of error. But science 
and observation have invaded what for centuries has been a 
kind of last “reserve,” or earthly hunting-ground, for the 
medicine-man of Europe, and the type of mind which likes 
to occupy itself with that sort of speculation, swings between 
the new science and the old conjecture till its brain becomes 





addled beyond cure. Roughly speaking, the battle of weather- 
prophecy, as popularly understood, lies between the short- 
sighted and the long-sighted prophets. The former, we need 
scarcely say, are the modern men, tied to facts and observation, 
subsidised by Governments, and quoted daily in the newspapers 
The last are the popular favourites, whom everybody wishes 
to be right, and who, when their forecasts are borne out by 
results, reap the whole harvest of popular applause. Tie 
extraordinary drought of the present year, which has this 
week been broken for the first time by a rainfall which can be 
appreciated, should settle the question once for all between 
the regular and irregular practice of weather-prophecy; and 
if the seers on each side were unanimous, there is little doubt 
that this would be the case. Unfortunately for those who 
desire conviction, the position is not so simple as it appears. 
State-aided meteorology, which puts its faith in daily messages 
from its outposts on seas and mountains, automatic records, 
and short views, has no doubt scored a practical success. The 
break-up of the drought was foreshadowed by the English 
Meteorological Office on Thursday last as follows:—‘ The 
depression over Great Britain is increasing in size, and moving 
slowly southwards, and rainy weather is likely to set in shortly 
over the greater part of the Kingdom.” On Friday, at 6 p.m., 
the bulletin for London was “ North-westerly winds, fresh, 
cool, changeable, some showers;” and for Monday, “ Rainy 
weather is probable over the South of England.” That is good 
so far as it goes. But what the human mind desires, next to 
the probable weather for “this afternoon,” is a forecast for a 
season, as long as possible, and as particular as the author 
dares to make it. Given that desire, and it is one which will 
never disappear, any more than the desire for fortune-telling 
or a perfect system for games of chance will disappear, 
the stock of prophecies of the kind required will never 
diminish. Popular faith in irregular weather-prophets will 
not be shaken so long as their prophecies are conflicting, 
and the methods, though hinted at, are never disclosed. 
Mr. Jenkins, who died last year, though his chart continues, 
based his conjectures on the “ Telluric curve,” which 
is vaguely described as: ‘‘The disturbance day by day of 
the sun, moon, and planets on (sic) the earth.” How he cal- 
culated the disturbance, ‘even from the estimates of the 
masses and distances of the planets, used by English, French, 
German, and American astronomers, which are not identical,” 
he did not say. But the “evidence of the great power of the 
planet Venus in the perturbations which go to form the curve,” 
and which is so subversive that those conditions which are fore- 
told by the Telluric curve are sometimes actually reversed,” 
is no doubt answerable for a good deal of error. April, 1893, 
for instance, the driest and hottest known for years, is fore- 
cast asa “a rather wet month...... Snow about the 10th 
and 23rd. Thunder about the 21st.” May, which was almost 
equally dry, and very hot, is to be “a wet and rather cool 
month,” with snow about the 13th, frost about the 15th and 
27th. March, the only March for years without cold winds, 
has “northerly winds, very trying,” a“ cyclone, with snow, 
about the 25th.” Mr. Jenkins was a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Good old-fashioned seers like “ Old 
Moore” frankly confess that the weather is a tough subject 
for prophecy. But he is not afraid to give his opinion, and 
gives us “cold winds” for May, damaging fruit-trees; and 
rain in June which “ damps the spirits of our farmers”! But 
against these proved failures, we have the prediction of Dr. 
Falbe of Vienna, who on data equally obscure has succeeded 
in predicting the drought of spring and early summer, 
ending about June 20th; and whose further prophecy 
of a wet July, wetter August, and pluviose September, 
awaits the test of time. Given that the latter part 
of his prediction comes true, and that his method is not 
disclosed for criticism, public faith in the possibility of 
forecast for long periods will probably endure. Per- 
haps the most suspicious circumstance in connection with 
these predictions is in reference to the area to which they 
apply. Not in Western Europe, with its constantly changing, 
fluctuating, and uncertain weather, but in the fixed and stable 
equilibrium of winds and currents in other quarters of the 
globe, are the elements on which the action of extra-terrestrial 
forces could best be estimated; and these are precisely the 
regions to which the art of the prophets is not applied. Nor 
must it be forgotten that there still exist persons who boldly 
claim, not to predict, but to make the weather. The fact that 
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“the office of the rain-maker of savage tribes is not extinct in 


civilised Europe, is said to be attested by weekly offers (for a 
consideration) to the French Ministry of Agriculture, of forms 
of prayers for rain to the Virgin and other saints, which have 


ever been known to fail in making a change of weather in 


twenty-four hours at most. 
The methods and system of weather-forecast used by our 


‘own Meteorological Office are at least free from the veil of 


mystery which surrounds the work of more ambitious but less 
reliable prophets. The system, results, and difficulties of 
the work are explained fully in Mr. R. Scott’s “ Weather 
Charts and Storm Warnings.” Briefly stated, it may be 
described as relying on a system of outposts along the coasts, 
backed by a reserve of inland stations, from which the change 
of weather or approach of storms is actually observed and 
reported by telegraph, or the differences in height of the 
barometer between one post and another is ascertained in 


‘time for the proper inferences to be made as to the disturb- 


ance which necessarily follows. These differences of the 
barometer—or “ gradients,” as meteorologists, borrowing from 


‘the engineers, have named them—are the best data from 


which probable weather can be calculated. But signs in the 
sky, the height and quality of clouds, temperature, and the 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere, are all taken into 
account in conjecturing the nature of the impending change. 
But Great Britain, with nothing but the broad Atlantic 
between it and America, suffers under exceptional disadvan- 
tages of position as regards the means of weather-prediction. 
it has no outposts to speak of, and the hurrying cyclones— 
mainly originating out in the ocean, and sometimes crossing 
‘direct from the New to the Old World—must often burst 
on our shores without possible notice of their approach. 
The few stations on the West Coast of Scotland or the 
shores of Galway are of necessity placed in sheltered 
spots, protected from the furious winter Atlantic gales, 
but on that account less well suited for perfect observa- 
tion of the weather. The Atlantic islands are not connected 
with the mainland by telegraph; and though the Faroes 
would be a capital vedette in the ocean, and St. Kilda still 
better, no cable could there be made to pay commercially ; and 
‘the Azores, which will, it is hoped, soon be in connection with 
the Continent, lie southward of the usual track of Atlantic 
storms. The difficulty of early information under such con- 
ditions is obvious. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the course and speed of storms is noted with ease and tele- 
graphed from point to point across the less populous parts of 
the Continent, and their arrival can be foretold at a distance 
of time which, for physical reasons, is here impossible. But 
these American observations are made at too great a dis- 
tance to be of much service as forecasts for weather on 
our own coasts. Many of the cyclones never cross the 
Atlantic, but die out in mid-ocean. Others change their 
-character on the way, get mixed with other storms, and 
“cannot be identified;” ana the result of independent 
comparison on both sides of the ocean leads to the conclusion 
that only about one-quarter of the American storm-warnings 
are followed by gales of any consequence on the British coasts. 
On the other hand, what America cannot do for England, 
England does for the Continent. Our islands, with their 
system of stations, are the true outpost for the German 
Meteorological Office; and as early as 1874, it was found that 


-of 301 warnings of coming storms sent from London to Ham- 


burg, 72 per cent. were followed by gales, and only in three 
cases did the storm outrun the message. Wind-prophecy is 
perhaps the most successful result of our system; for pro- 
tracted periods of weather, the method of forecast is yet to 
seek; and the result of the latest and most careful considera- 
tion of its possibility states that “no law has as yet been 
discovered for such changes, and that all forecasting of the 
seasons is the merest guesswork.” 


NATIONAL CREDULITY. 

ATIONS are not unlike individuals in thinking the 
worst of their unknown neighbours, and in either case 

it is not without a little shock of unpleasant surprise that the 
neighbour learns under what grievous suspicion he has been 
lying. The people of France are very near neighbours of 
ours; so near, that as frequent visitors we have come to know 
them and their country fairly well, and it is difficult for us to 
realise how little that stay-at-home population has learnt of 





ourselves. No doubt, English readers will laugh at the account 
that the great French dramatic critic, M. Francisque Sarcey, has 
recently given to his countrymen of his impressions in the East 
End of London, but it is not unlikely that there may be just a 
little resentment mixed with their laughter. Here is a man, they 
will think, who really should be better informed, and yet he 
imagined that a great section of the capital of England was 
inhabited by savages. Well, let us at once acknowledge—and 
there is some consolation in the acknowledgment—that our 
neighbours are, at any rate, willing to learn better, and are 
generously frank and simple in the confession of their errors. 
An amusing instance of their simplicity was afforded the other 
day by the Figaro. It was not unnatural that the least respon- 
sible members of the French colony in Egypt should combine 
with those of the natives who were discontented with the 
English control, in inventing and disseminating all kinds of 
scandalous stories of misconduct and abuse of power by 
English officers. Such stories chimed in well with the 
French ill-humour, and the Figaro lent them all the aid of its 
influence and circulation. In an unlucky moment, in order to 
curse the children of England in Egypt more effectively, it 
sent forth a prophet, in the shape of its most trustworthy 
correspondent. The correspondent, who came to ban, 
remained to bless. He arrived in Egypt bitterly prejudiced 
against England, and eager to discover and reveal her 
offences; he remained for some time prosecuting his in- 
quiry; he departed convinced that the country which he 
was prepared to denounce as a cruel and selfish oppressor was 
nothing more or less than the most disinterested benefactor 
that had ever meddled in Egyptian affairs. All honour to 
the Figaro that it published Balaam’s blessing, and to 
the French public that they acquiesced in its import. Still, 
it would have been better had they not been in such a hurry 
to think evil in the first place, or, at least, had they taken a 
little more pains to verify their first opinions. Surely M. 
Sarcey, for instance, might without any very laborious re- 
searches have acquired a more accurate knowledge of London 
than he seems to have possessed. We do not expect him to 
know London like his own pocket, as his countrymen would 
say; but, seeing that he not unworthily represents the most 
cultivated and instructed society in Paris, it is rather a shock 
to learn that he puts his faith in fables, and fables, too, that 
are not flattering to our national pride. 

From every other point of view, M. Sarcey’s description of 
his East-End exploration is delightful. The great charm of all 
tales told by French travellers is a certain element of naiveté. 
It is that element which has endeared to the British public 
a compatriot of M. Sarcey, who, under the name of “ Max 
O’Rell,” has published some singularly ingenuous accounts 
of our habits and customs. It is not easy to recog- 
nise ourselves in “Max O’Rell’s” portraits, but it is im- 
possible not to recognise the good-will and simplicity of 
their author; and it is for this reason, probably, that they 
have enjoyed no little popularity. M. Sarcey’s tale of adven- 
ture is equally ingenuous; he makes no effort to conceal his 
ignorance and credulity, or the naive astonishment with which 
he witnesses the disappearance of one illusion after another. 
He and his companions knew all about Whitechapel and the 
East-End of London. “It was at Whitechapel that Jack 
the Ripper murdered his victims. There are hidden the most 
infamous lairs of robbery, the most dismal dens of misery and 
vice.” When his companions first proposed a visit to the 
East-End, “as avery exciting curiosity,” he says :—“I was 
unwilling, I confess; I do not care to see ignoble sights or to 
breathe sickening smells. But they took me at my weak 
point. ‘Are there any theatres?’—‘ Theatres! There 
are twopenny theatres with a public in rags which swarms, 
laughs, sings, and fights.’-—‘ That’s another case,’ said I. ‘ This 
belongs to theatrical criticism.’” So the intrepid party of 
explorers, under the guardianship of a giant policeman, 
started upon their daring venture in theatrical criticism. 
The theatre, in the shape of an Hast-End music-hall, was 
a terrible disillusionment. In the first place, it was, so far 
from being a “ twopenny theatre,” that it charged a guinea- 
and-a-half for a box. Recovering from the blow, they took 
“eighteenpenny seats, right ‘up in the gods,’” only to dis- 
cover that the audience were ali dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, and that the whole affair “ was just like the theatre 
of Belleville or Montmartre.” A respectable, well-dressed, 
and orderly crowd was not at all what they had come to see, 
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and they decided to continue their explorations in the street. 
“The weather outside was most pleasant. A gentle breeze 
blew down the street, which was wide and airy, the shops were 
open (it was a Saturday evening), and along the pavements a 
lively, noisy, laughing crowd moved, reminding us of the Grande 
Rue de Belleville on a féte-day. Was this Whitechapel?” 
Evidently it was, and there was nothing for it but to ask 
their guide to take them away straight to the scenes of 
murder, the infamous lairs, and the dismal dens which were 
the object of their excursion. To one of these lairs their 
guide leads them. “We stared. It was a street like any 
other one, very neat and clean. On both sides honest 
English houses, with a look of calm and virtue.” Then toa 
casuals’ refuge; it seemed a comfortable home, inhabited by 
poverty-stricken but entirely respectable people, who actually 
washed themselves when they entered. In the High Street 
of Whitechapel, the flush of life was prodigious. An 
immense crowd, remarkable for comely, well-dressed women 
and bright-looking children, filled its wide pavements. Every 
one seemed boisterously happy and contented, gas flared 
everywhere, and gaiety reigned supreme. M. Sarcey felt 
as if he were visiting Belleville on the Fourteenth of 
July. “ We all laughed at one another for our gullibility. 
All those stories about Whitechapel are a vast hoax.” 
One cannot help entertaining the suspicion that M. 
Sarcey was twice hoaxed, for an Hast-End theatre which 
charged a guinea-and-a-half for a box, and eighteenpence for 
a seat in the gallery, is rather a curiosity. Also, there is no 
doubt but that, if his guardian policeman had so willed, he 
might have been conducted into certain purlieus and by-ways 
which would have lent considerable weight to his preconceived 
ideas. However, that is not the question. The fact remains 
that M. Sarcey expected to discover in the East End of London 
a race of savages living in dismal dens and lairs. It is 
evident that he wished to make allowances and not to judge 
them by too high a standard, still he was convinced that our 
poorer districts are immeasurably below those of Belleville and 
Montmartre. And why? Simply because that is the popular 
tradition which obtains in Paris. 


When we remember what came out of Belleville at the time 
of the Commune, we are not greatly flattered by M. Sarcey’s 
comparison. However, he intended to make an amende honor- 
able, so we will not cavil about the terms. He is only another 
instance of French credulity. Of all nations, France is the 
most credulous, and it is difficult to reject altogether the 
natural explanation of their attitude. A great English writer 
once said that in Paris one might meet with four or five men 
who knew everything, and a large population that knew 
nothing at all. What a Frenchman does not know, he is 
always ready to condemn. Voltaire genially declared that 
Habbakuk was a coquin and capable de tout, simply because 
he happened to be unacquainted with the prophet; and, in 
the same spirit, his countrymen believe that we are 
scoundrels, and capable of any iniquity, because our ways 
are dark to them. We wonder how long it was before 
Frenchmen were quite disabused of the idea—if, indeed, 
they have yet relinquished it—that Englishmen sold their 
wives in Smithfield in order to buy beefsteaks for their 
bull-dogs. There is something so genial and pleasant 
about a Frenchman’s conviction of our inferiority, that it 
is almost impossible to resent their own assumptions of 
superiority. Albion isa perfidious country; its sons are beef- 
fed and unrefined; its daughters are flat, both as to their 
figures and their feet, and their chief adornments consist in 
corkscrew curls and teeth which project like rakes; London is 
a dismal city, inhabited by a perpetual fog and savages who 
murder each other in the street. What does it matter? We 
laugh, and we can afford to laugh, for, after all, our withers 
are unwrung, and it is the ludicrous side of the description 
which strikes us the most strongly. Fancy a well-known 
English man of letters paying a visit to Paris and writing to 
the Times afterwards in the same strain as M. Sarcey! “It 
is incredible how we English people have been hoaxed. There 
are Frenchmen who hardly ever eat frogs. I have been to the 
theatre, and never blushed once; to a restaurant, and was not 
blown up with dynamite. All through Belleville and Mont- 
martre have I passed peacefully, with never a barricade to 
block the way, or a Ravachol to molest me.” His well- 


informed countrymen would raise a howl of indignation | 


against his ignorance and his insular arrogance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN THE AVENUE. 

TURNING out of the broad courtyard of the chateau, where 
the sun burns all day in spite of the large old walnut-trees 
laden with fruit, the acacia and paulownia and fir-trees that 
lean over it, the avenue follows a gentle slope downhill to the 
level of the stream. After that,a very short and slight ascent 
brings it to an end at the low white gates, generally open, on 
the lower road of the village. On each side is a border of 
grass, green and rich in perpetual shade; and beyond it a 
confused line of trees, planted close together and several 
deep, whose only law is to grow thick and tall and to meet 
far overhead,making a long aisle of green and gold and grey, 
through which the sun looks in and plays harmlessly on the 
brown, even road. Most of the trees are elm, but there are 
also chestnut, lime, oak, sycamore, acacia, ailanthus, and many 
others, especially poplars of two or three kinds, but their 
own kingdom is below. On the left, beyond the trees, is an 
open sunny field, part of the park, with a fine crop of hay, 
now being mown by dark men dressed in white and blue, with 
sunburnt straw-hats. They shout and chatter over their work, 
but get through it quickly and well. On the right another 
field, with a pretty wood beyond it, runs up almost close to the 
old white foundations of the house, which has been here for 
many centuries, has seen many changes, was burnt by the 
English in the days of Du Guesclin, was rebuilt, and sold to 
a peasant after the Revolution as biens nationaux for the price 
of a yoke of oxen. After more than fifty years of degrada- 
tion, it was bought again, and restored to something of its 
former state. 





But to return to the field; it is now pasture, pink sainfoin, 
varied with poppies and a pretty blue weed which nobody 
seems to know the name of; and every morning and 
afternoon it is visited by a few cows, goats, and sheep, which 
are watched and actively driven from place to place by a boy 
and a dog, to prevent them from trespassing into the unfenced 
woods and fields beyond. Below this, still on the right of the 
avenue, is a small meadow from which the hay has been 
cleared. The wood runs down behind it, and the lower half 
of it falls away into a large pond edged with rushes and 
willows. The whole meadow is full of springs; near the pond 
an odd little fortification has been made, a small thatched 
house on a mound which has been planted with roses, and is 
defended by ditches full of water, fenced from the pond with 
wire. This is the home of a colony of ducks, and only the 
grown members of the family can get away into the open 
waters of the pond, while the little ones swim about in 
the safe ditches, whose steep banks they cannot climb 
or fly over. All this is to defend them from the water- 
rats, and still more terrible, the otters, which abound in 
the waters of this country. In their own esteem, the most 
important inmates of this pond are certainly the frogs, who 
croak with an intelligent variety hardly to be realised except 
by those who pay them real attention. Their voices, and the 
soft slow hoot of the owls, who live, as they ought, in an ivied 
tower of their own, give an impression of remoteness, both in 
time and place, which adds its romantic touch to the cheerful 
peace of this old French home. 

Going back to the other side of the avenue, to the field 
where the men are mowing, we find its lower side bounded by 
a row of elms almost as tall and stately as one would see in 
Warwickshire. They may have been planted, it is suggested, 
in the time of Henry IV., when les ormes were much in fashion. 
One does not know if then, as now, they sheltered a garden 
from the east winds; a most quaint garden which lies low and 
square, sheltered alsofrom the north by the avenue, surrounded 
by narrow canals and approached by wooden bridges. Here 
in the brown weedy water the frogs croak even more agreeably 
than in the pond on the other side; they have less anxieties 
perhaps, for the ducks, their natural enemies, seldom come 
here. One old frog in this shady retreat has a most powerful 
voice, and his talk reminds one of a dog crunching a 
bone. He seems really happy in his slowly moving stream, 
as it washes the dark, trailing, overhanging banks of 
the garden. This is chiefly a kitchen-garden, and here grows 
some of the fine supply of vegetables which is necessary to a 
French house. There is also a great deal of small fruit, but 
; beyond the strawberry-beds are lines of rose-bushes laden 
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with roses of every colour. Here the gardener is generally to 
be found, assisted in his work by his little brown-faced wife 
and a troop of cropped, blue-clad children. Jules himself 
adds much to the picturesqueness of the scene. Tall, fair, with 
handsome features and a short brown beard, he might stand as 
a model for one of the younger Apostles. He is dressed in 
white, with a large straw hat and bare feet, which he thrusts 
respectfully into a pair of felt shoes when Madame comes into 
the garden. Farther down, the avenue has the nature of a 
causeway. It runs between small low meadows deep in grass, 
and by two bridges with stone balustrades now growing mossy, it 
crosses first the back-water which supplies the garden canals, 
then the river itself, its cool dark stream winding between banks 
along which the poplars, white, black, Lombardy, aspen, with 
grey straight trunks and trembling leaves of silvery-green, 
stand in ordered rows. The squares of these little meadows 
are marked out and shaded bythem. Between their lines one 
catches sight of the white village houses on the slope, the 
white church with its grey spire. All lies still in the heat, 
which is almost African. Above on the terrace, when one 
returns there from these depths of watery brown and green 
and grey, the lizards dart between crevices in the white stones. 
In the evening the toads add their music,—a very small ringing 
of silver bells. 

People pass up and down the avenue all day; and if you 
happen to be sitting there, which is not seldom, you exchange 
a kind word with every one. Though they have the air of 
being accustomed to a hot climate, this oppressive, tropical 
air is too much for most of them. “Un temps malade, 
pardié!”—and the description strikes one as just. Here in 
Anjou, on Monday, June 19th, at half-past three in the after- 
noon, the temperature was 32° Cent. in the shade and 58° in 
the sun. Almost too hot for venturing out in the middle of 
the day, even into the avenue. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRELAND NOT A COLONY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—With the exception of your own masterly articles, there 
has been strange inappreciation in criticism of the funda- 
mental error in its conception which has proved so fatal to 
the Irish Home-rule Bill. The vast number of additional 
limitations proposed in Committee on the Third and Fourth 
Clauses evince the want of definite principle in the Bill. The 
supporters of the Bill called this amending process “ obstruc- 
tion;” but the test of its necessity was the insufficiency of 
the proposed restrictions to meet any theory of Home-rule. 

The preamble of the Bill proposes the creation of an Irish 
Legislature to make laws for good government in respect 
of matters exclusively relating to Ireland. But the English 
Gladstonians mean by this a strictly Provincial Legis- 
lature, while the Irish mean a Co-ordinate Legislature 
with the English in Irish matters. Hence the deadlock in 
argument consequent on a programme being offered in two 
different senses. Had a “Provincial Parliament” been 
plainly, in such terms, offered, the Irish would have refused 
it; and if a Co-ordinate Parliament were avowed, the English 
would revolt. 

The confusion of ideas was illustrated by the precedents 
adduced in support of the scheme. Mr. Gladstone, in moving 
the second reading, offered the example of Austria-Hungary 
as a successful Union with legislative autonomy; and the 
self-government of Norway in co-ordinate legislation with 
Sweden, as another illustration of the soundness of his 
scheme. But he went on to compare our Colonial Govern- 
ments with his proposed treatment of Ireland; and, though he 
acknowledged the great difference of circumstances, he main- 
tained the great resemblance of the object in view in the cure 





| 





of disaffection by the gift of self-government. “See,” said he, | 
“the cessation of rebellion and disloyalty which followed the | demands from the Education Department and County Council, 
cessation of governing Colonies from Downing Street. In | we havea Poor-rate for this half-year of two shillings in the 
like manner, disconnect Downing Street from Dublin, and | pound, and I am afraid we shall have a similar one before the 


secure loyalty there.” 
could, in any sense, resemble that of our Colonies. 


English citizenship, which are essential to our national charae- 
ter, could not otherwise be realised across thousands of miles 
of ocean. This was recognised from the first landing of our 
Colonists in America, and its disregard caused their sepa- 
ration. I had some share in restoring equality of citizen- 
ship in the Colonies as at home. But if any lesson is to 
be drawn from the present system of self-government in 
Canada for the Irish problem, it could not be derived from the 
relations of Canada as a whole with England, but from the 
relations of one of its Provinces with Ottawa. Home-rule in 
Ireland, so closely connected with Great Britain, must be only 
the local government of a province in federation with the 
central commonwealth. No doubt Mr. Gladstone contemplates 
a more complete federation of local autonomies, others being 
set up for Scotland and for Wales, as well as that for 
Ireland. Meanwhile, the self-government of a single sec- 
tion by itself presents a novel problem. But the greatest 
confusion comes from the omission of a Congress, which is 
the key-stone of any federal system. The English Parlia- 
ment is left to serve as Congress for all the local Legislatures, 
and in this case for one alone possessed of both local and 
general powers. 

In the British North American Act, under the heading of 
“ Provincial Constitutions,” Quebec, for instance, has a Legis- 
lature consisting of a Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative 
Council, and a Legislative Assembly; and each province is 
authorised to make laws exclusively in relation to speci- 
fied classes vf subjects, as of local and private nature. 
The United States Constitution, in concentrating general 
legislation at Washington, left the States their autonomy in 
all matters not so withdrawn. In both Federations, the dis- 
tinction between local and general legislation is made on a 
clearly defined principle. If the Irish Bill had proposed a 
similarly definite Provincial Legislature at Dublin, or for 
each Province, it would, at least, have been intelligible and 
consistent, but it would not have met the Irish demand. The 
Co-ordinate Legislature concealed within the indefinite terms 
is equally distasteful to the English. Hence the numerous 
motions for additional details in the restrictive Clauses to 
secure what no distinctive principle defines. 

So, like all equivocation, the Bull breaks down in argument. 
The time seems to have come for the only alternative resort,— 
that is, Stet pro ratione voluntas.—I am, Sir, &e., 


35 Eaton Place, June 29th. NorTON. 





THE FOUNDERING OF THE ‘ VICTORIA, 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpxcTaToR.” | 

Sr1r,—Some years ago, when the Channel Fleet came to Kings- 
town, I was taken on board one of the ships, I think it was 
the ‘ Achilles.’ I was specially interested in seeing the water- 
tight compartment. Iasked to be shown the working of it, 
and said to the man conducting me over: “I suppose you shut 
that compartment at once, when you are going to sea.” “No, 
we do not,” he replied, “but it can always be shut in case of 
danger; the heat of the engine-room would be too great for 
the men to live in, if that were kept shut.” “Then,” I said, 
“it seems to me of comparatively little use, because accidents 
at sea often happen so suddenly, there might not be time to 
close it.” Two days after, the ships left Kingstown, and the 
‘Vanguard’ was run down by the ‘Iron Duke,’ and sank 
because the compartment was not closed. 

It was one of the superior “men” who went with us; the 
officers were all at some entertainment; but he was a very 
intelligent man, and showed us everything very well. I think 
he belonged to the engineers’ department.—I am, Sir, gh 





THE POVERTY QF THE CLERGY. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May I point out what is really the burden which wants 
removing from the clergy before we even think of curates,— 
“yates and taxes”? In this parish, owing chiefly to increased 


But no self-government of Ireland | end of the year. In addition, we have already had a sixpenny 
Our | highway-rate, to say nothing of an increased Income-tax. Alto- 


Colonial Governments are simply extensions of English self- | gether, rates and taxes absorb fully one-third of my present 
government in territories too distant to share in administra- | clerical income. Five shillings in the pound for rates and taxes 
tion and representation at home. The rights and duties of , (every pound of tithe being worth fifteen shillings) leaves us 
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just ten shillings for ourselves, and we have not reached the 
end of our troubles yet. I ask,—Why should we be the only 
_ body of men assessed on our professional income, and why 
should not the Imperial Exchequer come to the assistance of 
those depending on the land for their living ?—I am, Sir, Xce., 
T. S. RAFFues. 
Langham Rectory, Colchester, June 24th. 


{Why should not the Imperial Exchequer come to the aid of 
everybody ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE SUPPLY OF CURATES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sr1r,—Will Mr. Rooke tell us how he proposes to deal with 
a general tithe, when collected for charitable purposes ? 
According to his own showing, the payers of Income-tax 
would contribute £60,000,000 a year, to which would have to 
be added a tithe of wages. The two together would be nearly 
as much as the present national expenditure, apart from the 
interest on the National Debt. Does Mr. Rooke recognise 
that the nation, in addition to the tithe on land, pays Poor 
and School Rates, provides free education, and “ mends high- 
ways and bridges,” which Jeremy Taylor includes among the 
“several kinds of corporal alms”? The nation, too, really 
provides all charitable endowments. I do not mean to suggest 
that we give enough, but unreasonable proposals will not in- 
duce us to give more.—I am, Sir, Xc., G. 





SHAKESPEARE AND TEETOTALISM. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1z,—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the Spectator of June 24th, tells 
us, among other things, that Shakespeare says: ‘“ Men 
shies tanec Ines put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
brains.” Shakespeare does nothing of the kind. Cassio does, 
and with excellent reason under the circumstances; but that 
is a totally different thing. Your true dramatist never says 
anything. Weshall next be told that Shakespeare advises all 
fathers to teach their sons, as “a first principle of life,” to 
foreswear their potations, and to “addict themselves to sack.” 
I really think, Sir, our editors are frequently much to blame 
for allowing hare-brained faddists to debauch our literature 
in this fashion in search of arguments (!)—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athlone, June 27th. W. FLETCHER. 





A SWISS BIRD-STORY. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘SpEcTATOR,’’] 


S1r,—Here is a bird-story from Switzerland. An old peasant 
from the Priitigau who was dining with us to-night gave us an 
amusing account of a woodpecker at Couters, his home in 
that quiet valley. One day this bird began boring its hole in 
one of the logs of Herr Brosi’s chalet. All night it went on 
working, and never stopped until at last it succeeded in 
getting inside the wainscoting of their “stube,” or living- 
room. Its continual tapping began to worry Herr Brosi’s 
wife, who said that she could not stand it. So next morning 
out he went and nailed a piece of wood over the hole. No 
sooner had he left than the woodpecker began its work again, 
but this time above its last hole. Again it was stopped, and 
so it went on until the perforated log was almost covered by 
Herr Brosi’s pieces of board. In the end, the bird’s perse- 
verance was rewarded, and it was allowed to have its own 
way, built its nest in the hole it had worked so hard to obtain, 
and since then has returned many succeeding years, and 
brought up numerous flourishing families. But once before 
its arrival, two tomtits, searching for a suitable place in which 
to build, discovered this sheltered hole, which suited their 
habits, and immediately began to gather materials for lining 
it. When they had almost finished, the woodpecker, dis- 
covering their intrusion, turned them out of the domain 
which it had conquered with such trouble, and again took 
possession.—I am, Sir, Xc., KATHERINE SYMONDs. 


Am Hof, Davos Platz, Switzerland, June 21st. 





INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A DOG. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—The following story may, perhaps, interest some of your 
readers :—‘ Willie’ is a small, rough-haired terrier, a truculent 





and aggressive character, the terror of tramps, in a skirmisk 
with one of whom he has lost an eye. He rules the kitchen 
with a rod of iron, the inmate there admiring and fearing him. 
Next to tramps, ‘ Willie’ hates cats; he has been flogged again 
and again for chasing the neighbour’s ‘ Tom ;’ nothing can stop 
him rushing at the alien cat, however. But for his own domestic 
‘Tabby’ he has tolerance and a certain amount of affection ; if 
another dog were to attack her, dire would be the warfare. A 
while ago, this cat had three kittens; two were taken by the 
maid and placed in a bucket of water, and left to their fate. 
Before that fate had come, ‘ Willie’ perceived them; he 
snatched them from the bucket one by one, and carried them 
to his kennel. The maid attempted to get them away, but 
‘ Willie’ flew at her with fury, and then returned to lick first 
one and then the other, to shove them up together, and lie 
down near them, and in every way to give the poor half-dead 
things a chance. This went on for some time; but when at 
last there was no sign of breath, and he saw that they were 
hopelessly dead, he marched out of the kennel, shook himself, 
and indicated to the maid that she might now proceed to bury 
them, that they were past intelligent treatment. He treats 
the remaining and living kitten with the indifference of the 
scientific for the normal.—I am, Sir, &c., bok. 





COCKROACHES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—My experience of cockroaches has been “ extensive ang 
peculiar.” One remedy I have never found to fail during an 
experience of forty-five years,—it is hellebore powder, which 
can be procured from any druggist. Strange as the statement 
may seem, they are fond of it, and devour it eagerly ; so it is 
only necessary to sprinkle it about their haunts for a few 
nights, and the cockroaches disappear. Of course, the cure is 
not permanent, but must be renewed as often as they re- 
appear. In my own house I find a sixpenny packet every 
spring sufficient to keep these pests under very effective con- 
trol. Though a poison, hellebore is not likely to cause mischief 
to animals, being very uninviting.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
VEXILLUM. 





THE LATE MR. EDMUND STURGE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—The death of Mr. Edmund Sturge, in his eighty-fifth. 
year, on June 28th, removes, probably, the last link of that 
small anti-slavery band who worked under the inspiration of 
such leaders as Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Buxton. For nearly 
thirty years Mr. Sturge has been the chief figure and the 
guiding spirit of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, to whose work he devoted the greater part of his 
time, and a portion of his moderate income. He must have 
been well known to the Foreign Secretaries of a whole genera- 
tion, all of whom, of whatever party, listened to his counsels 
with deference and respect, whether they were able to carry 
out his wishes or not. The catholicity of his mind was such 
that when Cardinal Lavigerie delivered an oration to a meeting 
convened by the Anti-Slavery Society, the unique spectacle 
was witnessed of a plain Quaker occupying the Chair, with a 
Cardinal of the Romish Church on either side of him, with 
both of whom he was proud to be in cordial sympathy on 
anti-slavery grounds. Such men are not easy to be replaced, 


and his loss will be felt not only here, but in the far-off recesses. 


of the Dark Continent.—I am, Sir, &c., CHas. H. ALLEN, 
Anti-Slavery Office, 55 New Broad Street. 








POETRY. 





THE DEW’S GIFT. 


THE spider works with wit and will, 

She frames her wheel and she is sped ; 
But ’tis the dew’s gift, not her skill, 

That hangs with diamonds every thread. 


With pains and patience we no less 
Shape out our lives, but yet allow 
That all our brightest happiness 
Is sent from Heaven, we know not how. 


H. J. 





KUM 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEA-POWER UPON THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
“Ir,” says Captain Mahan, “as may fairly be claimed, it is to 
the maritime power of Great Britain that Europe owes the 
arrest of a subversive revolution, if to that maritime power is 
due that a great, irresistible, and beneficent movement towards 
the liberty and welfare of the masses survived a convulsion 
that threatened its destruction, then to Pitt ” (not only to the 
soldiers and the seamen), ‘‘as the master-spirit who directed 
the movements of the British nation the gratitude of Europe 
is also due.” 

Nearly a century of controversy has been needed to give to 
the younger Pitt his true place in history. When once the 
generation which had witnessed the great struggle had died 
out, his memory became the prey of party historians, and in 
the view of the party which led the great Liberal movement— 
the reaction against the war-policy—the National Debt was 
the most obvious result of the life-and-death struggle closed 
by Waterloo. To Lord Rosebery, among recent writers, it 
has fallen, curiously enough, to vindicate Pitt’s Irish policy, 
as well as to appreciate fairly his labours as a War 
Minister; but it has of necessity been reserved for a writer, 
at once a philosophic historian and a specialist in naval warfare, 
to discern that it is in this latter capacity that Pitt will live 
in history. “It is a singular fact,” he observes, “that neither 
the extraordinary commercial prosperity secured by these 
successes, nor the immense development of the Navy during 
Pitt’s administration, is mentioned in the celebrated denun- 
ciation of his ‘ drivelling’ war policy by Macaulay. ..... Of 
naval administration, the latter speaks in order to assign the 
credit to another; on commercial and naval expansion he is 
silent. .....- Pitt was not a General or an Admiral, nor 
does he appear so to have considered himself, but he realised 
perfectly where Great Britain’s strength lay and where the 
sphere of her efforts.” Both Lord Rosebery and Captain 
Mahan brilliantly contrast the careers of the two Pitts; but 
while the former, taking the more conventional view, declares 
that “ Chatham could not have filled Pitt’s place during the 
ten years which followed 1783, but from the time the war was 
declared, the guidance of Chatham would have been worth an 
army,” Captain Mahan lays stress on the fact that the 
“difference between the actual careers run by the two states- 
men is that the son had to meet far greater obstacles than the 
father, and that, go far as the part of Great Britain herself 
was concerned, he achieved equal, if not greater, successes.” 

It is, however, not with statesmen but with seamen that this 
masterly and comprehensive work deals. It is not a little dis- 
creditable to ourselves that so great a subject should have pro- 
duced no adequate English historian, for the history of the Sea- 
Power in modern times is in one sense the history of England. 
Englishmen can nevertheless congratulate themselves that 
one of their own race and language should have undertaken 
the task ; and if anything could add to the value of what will 
henceforth take rank as a standard history of this war in its 
naval aspect, it is the fact that it is characterised by the 
judicial tone and impartial spirit which an author of British 
nationality could perhaps hardly have attained. 

The drama of the great war unfolds itself in these pages ina 
manner at once novel and engrossing, but it is difficult to 
select any particular portion for special comment, and hope- 
less to show by quotation the chief characteristic of the book, 
which, unlike other naval histories, carefully traces out the 
interdependence of the naval and military operations, and never 
describes a naval battle without pointing out its ulterior and 
political (or commercial) effects, and giving it its proper place 
in the general sequence of events. On such points as the relative 
strength of the rival Navies in men and ships, information is 
full and detailed ; and it is interesting to see how Great Britain’s 
extraordinary unpreparedness for war was balanced by the 
demoralising effect of the new political doctrines on the dis- 
cipline of the French fleet. The effect of the disappearance 
of the old corps of efficient (but noble) officers, and of false 
views of the value of professional training, is seen in the fact 
that in June, 1794, the Commander-in-Chief, Villaret Joyeuse, 





* The Injluence of the Sea Power wnon the French Revolution and Eimpire— 
1793-1812, By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S N., President United States Naval War 
College. 2vels, Loudon: Sampsou Low, Marston, and Co, 1892, 





was a lieutenant; the two other flag-officers, one a lieutenant, 
the other a sub-lieutenant; that of the captains, three were 
lieutenants and eleven sub-lieutenants, nine captains or mates 
of merchant vessels, one a seaman in the Navy, and one a 
boatswain! The doctrine that it savoured of aristocracy that 
any body of men should have the exclusive right to fight at 
sea, produced a corresponding and inevitable deterioration in 
the crews. 

Passing over the earlier period of the war, and its many 
events the mere mention of which stirs the imagination—such 
as the battle of St. Vincent, perhaps the most opportune of 
naval victories (“a victory,” said Jervis on the morning of the 
engagement, “is very essential to England at this moment”)— 
the battle of the Nile, the Mutiny, the operations in the 
West Indies, the importance of which to England is explained 
when we remember that about one-fourth of the total British 
trade during the Revolutionary wars was done wit them,— 
we come to the “intricate and stirring events” which led 
up to the battle of Trafalgar, in its result the greatest battle 
of the war on land or sea. “ But one thing,” said an able 
French writer, ‘was wanting to the victor of Austerlitz, le 
sentiment exact des difficultés de la marine.” “He could not 
believe,” says our author, “that the difficulties of the sea 
could not be vanquished by unskilled men handling the pon- 
derous machines entrusted to them, when confronted by a 
skilful enemy.” But he realised fully that the one great 
obstacle in his path was England’s supremacy at sea. “ Let 
us,” he wrote in 1804, “ be masters of the Strait for six hours, 
and we shall be masters of the world.” Captain Mahan proves, 
to our mind, the certainty of Napoleon’s intention to invade 
England, and we may be permitted to quote the admirable 
passage in which he describes the period of waiting from May, 
1803, till August, 1805, when the tangled net of naval and 
military movements began to unravel, leading to the great 
fight,—“a striking and wonderful pause in the world’s 
history ” :— 

“ On the heights above Boulogne and along the narrow strip of 
beach from Etaples to Vimereux, were encamped one hundred 
and thirty thousand of the most brilliant soldiery of all time- 
ara ar: growing daily more vigorous in the bracing sea air and 
the hardy life laid out for them, they could on fine days, as they 
practised the varied manceuvres which were to perfect the vast 
host in embarking and disembarking with order and rapidity, 
see the white cliffs fringing the only country that to the 
last defied their arms. Far away, Cornwallis off Brest, Col- 
lingwood off Rochefort, Pellew off Ferrol, were battling the 
wild gales of the Bay of Biscay, in that tremendous and sus- 
tained vigilance which reached its utmost tension in the years 
preceding Trafalgar, concerning which Collingwood wrote that 
Admirals need to be made of iron, but which was forced upon 
them by the unquestioned and imminent danger of the country. 
Farther distant still, and severed apparently from all connection 
with the busy scenes at Boulogne, Nelson before Toulon was 
wearing away the last two years of his glorious but suffering life, 
fighting the fierce north-western of the Gulf of Lyons, and 
questioning, questioning continually with feverish anxiety, 
whether Napoleon’s object was Egypt again or Great Britain 
really. They were dull, weary, eventless months. ..... but they 
saved England. The world has never seen a more impressive 
demonstration of the influence of the s2a-power upon its history. 
These far-distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army 
never looked, stood between it and the dominion of the world. 
Holding the interior positions they did, before, and therefore 
between, the chief dockyards and detachments of the French Navy, 
the latter could unite only by a concurrence of successful evasions, 
of which the failure of any one nuliified the result. Linked 
together as the various British fleets were by chains of smaller 
vessels, chance alone could secure Bonaparte’s great combination, 
which depended upon the correct concentration of several detach- 
ments upon a point practically within the enemy’s lines. Thus, 
while bodily present before Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, stra- 
tegically the British squadrons lay in the Straits of Dover barring 
the way against the Army of Invasion.” 

Scarcely less interesting are the steps minutely traced in the- 
later chapters of the book of the new struggle which arose- 
after Trafalgar. Unable to strike directly at the British 
power, Napoleon was forced into the attempt, which entirely 
ruined him and nearly ruined Great Britain, to exclude her 
from her principal market, to close the entire Continent to 
all goods coming from her or her Colonies, or even passing 
through her ports. To the furtherance of this object, every 
succeeding event may be traced, including the calamitous 
Spanish war and the fatal invasion of Russia :— 

“For seven years went on this final silent strife. ..... The 
strength of Great Britain wasted visibly; but the mere fact of 
her endurance and persistence compelled her enemy to efforts 
more exhausting, to measures more fatal, than those forced upcn 
herself. And while thus subjected to a greater strain, Napoleon 
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was by Great Britain cut off from that greatest of all sources of 
renewing vitality,—the sea,” 

We are often told that the vast commerce of this country, 
and the extent of her loosely united Colonies and possessions, 
make her peculiarly vulnerable, and will prove a fatal weak- 
ness to her in a time of struggle. Yet history shows, as 
Captain Mahan points out, that while the centre is strong, 
the heart well guarded, Great Britain may be hurt, but 
cannot be conquered. As she triumphantly survived the loss 
of the American Colonies, so, even if Bonaparte’s attack on 
Egypt had led, as it was intended to do, to the conquest of 
India, she would not have been overcome; so, too, she baffled 
the protracted effort of the Continental system. The power 
of this country lies not in her commerce or her possessions ; 
it lies in herself; bough after bough may be lopped away, but 
if the trunk be safe, it will put forth fresh branches. “To 
command the sea-approaches to the British Islands will be to 
destroy the power of the State; as preliminary thereto, the 
British Navy must be neutralised by superior numbers or by 
superior skill.” This great truth properly grasped is full of 
encouragement for those among us who are apt to be appalled 
at the vastness of the Imperial responsibilities which English- 
men have incurred. The growth of these responsibilities has 
been the inevitable result of England’s command of the seas ; 
and, so long as she has the will and the power to maintain 
this vital supremacy, and guard her own shores by over- 
whelming naval force, she need not fear for commerce or 
Colonies. Generations of the security won by Pitt’s policy 
may have lulled the sense of danger, but they have not, it is 
to be hoped, blunted her perception of this fact; and when 
the hour of trial comes, we believe that, unprepared in many 
respects though she may be now as in the past, it will find her 
with a united people, and with statesmen and seamen, now as 
then, able to inspire her patriotism and guide her energies. 





TRACES OF OLD LONDON.* 
NOTWITHSTANDING the slow destruction wrought by time, 
and the greater devastation due to the modern builder, there 
are still plenty of signs and traces of bygone generations of 
London citizens, though, as it requires no little industry and 
perseverance to find them out, they exist for the most part 
unknown and unseen. Of these, by no means the least in- 
teresting are the old sculptured street and house signs, which 
first made their appearance in London after the Great Fire. 
Numbers for the purpose of distinguishing houses did not 
come into use until the early part of the eighteenth century ; 
and at one time our London streets must have presented a 
somewhat gay appearance, with painted signboards hanging 
from every other house. The country taverns, it is true, 
have preserved to this day the custom which they once 
shared with the ordinary shop; and though it can hardly 
be said that their painted boards are often works of 
art, one may sometimes find among them signs of con- 
siderable interest and antiquity. Mr. Norman, in his book 
on London Signs and Inscriptions, has chiefly confined his 
attention to the sculptured signs which were built into 
the fronts of the houses or the corners of the old streets 
and alleys. Of these, it would appear a considerable number 
still exist,—some still to be seen in their original sites, and 
others preserved, as relics,in the Guildhall Museum. The 
purposes which they were originally designed to serve were 
various; in some cases they probably only showed the name 
of the street, others must have been the trade-marks of 
different merchants, and others, again, were the signs of 
taverns, or, in some cases, represented the coat-of-arms or 
heraldic bearings of the occupier of the house. An inquiry 
into the origin of these signs leads very often to an in- 
teresting discovery of the meaning of old names. Mr. Philip 
Norman is well equipped for the task which he has undertaken, 
possessing the advantage of being a skilled artist as well as 
a patient and most curious antiquary. Indeed, his insatiable 
curiosity in research sometimes leads him very far afield, and 
he has rather a provoking habit of opening a very wide 
inquiry, pursuing it in several different directions, and 
leaving his readers in the possession of a host of unsolved 
problems as a whet for their unsatisfied appetite. To take, 
for instance, his account of the sign, “The Three Crowns,” 
which forms one of a large group of City signs all connected 
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with the old legend of “ The Three Kings.” This was a sign 
particularly appropriate to taverns, inasmuch as the three 
Kings are the patron saints of travellers, and also to the 
English mercers, who imported their fine linen from Cologne. 
Mr. Norman’s summary of the different versions of the old 
legend and the traces that they have left behind, is just suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to make us wish for more, for it suggests 2 
good many more questions than it clears up. That, however, 
is one of the disadvantages of a ramble into the past ; it is 
impossible to put a limit to exploration when the turning of 
one corner brings inevitably another corner into view. 

The author roughly classifies the different forms of signs 
under a few heads,—astronomical signs; human; animals, 
real or imaginary; and birds. Among human signs, he gives 
a very interesting account of the well-known Boy of Panyer 
Alley, and of the various explanations that have been put 
forward as its origin. Another naked boy stands on a pedestal 
in a spot which was once commonly known as Pie Corner. 
The inscription relates that,— This boy is in Memory put up 
for the late Fire of London, occasioned by the Sin of Gluttony, 
1666.” The author quotes an old tale as to the way in which a 
Nonconformist preacher justified the propriety of the inscrip- 
tion in a sermon on the anniversary of the Fire. “ He asserted 
that the calamity could not be occasioned by the sin of blas- 
phemy, for in that case it would have begun in Billingsgate ; 
nor lewdness, for then Drury Lane would have been first on 
fire; nor lying, for then the flames had reached them from 
Westminster Hall. ‘No, my beloved; it was occasioned by 
the sin of gluttony, for it began at Pudding Lane and ended 
at Pie Corner.” Among animal signs, one that has been the 
subject of a good deal of discussion is the ‘Bull and Mouth.’ 
Mr. Norman does not appear to accept the generally received 
explanation as to the words being a corruption of ‘ Boulogne 
Mouth,’ which, by-the-way, seems to us an extraordinarily 
far-fetched one, and rather inclines to the ‘Bowl and 
Mouth’ theory, which is almost as unsatisfactory. Perhaps, 
after all, the doggrel rhyme concerning Milo of Crete, which 
accompanies one of the versions of this sign—a gigantic 
open mouth with a bull inside it—may suggest the true 
origin of the old name, although the actual inn that bears 
it is of comparatively recent construction. The sign of the 
‘Dog and Duck ’—bearing the date of 1716—of which we are 
given an illustration, is really rather a fine specimen of rough 
art. The sign is a common one in London, and relates to the 
eruel old pastime of the “ducking-ponds.” Duck-hunting 
must have been a very favourite amusement with cockneys in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if our author is correct 
in the number of ponds he mentions. The site of one, he says, 
is now occupied by Hertford Street, Mayfair; another and 
more famous one was the ‘Dog and Duck’ of St. George’s 
Fields, which converted itself from a ducking-pond into a 
mineral spring, and, in its latter capacity, was recom- 
mended by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. But the most 
interesting and suggestive part of Mr. Norman’s work is 
that which is connected with the marks and heraldic bearings 
of the chief City Companies and Guilds. A study of their 
principal designs would throw a good deal of light not only 
on the history of the Companies themselves, but also on the 
general nomenclature of the London streets. Not the least 
attraction of Mr. Norman’s book is the fact that he does not 
always stick very closely to his subject, and is not disinclined 
to indulge in pleasant gossip by the way. His account of the 
two old City mansions that once stood in Great St. Helens 
is full of interest, and one cannot but regret that they should 
have been swept away in our generation, a generation which, 
at any rate, is not generally wanting in reverence for the past. 
By the way, in connection with these houses, Dr. Norman 
quotes from the registry of Great St. Helens a wonderful 
specimen of parish ingenuity in name-giving :—‘“ Sept. 1 
1611. Job-rakt-out-of-the-asshes.” Apparently, the infant 
was discovered in “a heape of sea-coale asshes.” The same 
registry records its death on the day following, the poor baby 
failing to survive its name. 

Before concluding, Mr. Norman makes a moving appeal on 
behalf of the few open spaces which are now left in the City, 
and which may, unless a considerable change comes over the 
spirit of the owners, disappear into bricks and mortar, as 
hundreds of similar open spaces have done before. Until a 
fairly recent date, even until the end of last century, almost 
every large house in the City had its spacious garden or, at 
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least, some open space belonging to it,—a fact which can 
easily be proved by referenee to the old maps. Of these, 
how many are there left to-day? An old graveyard here and 
there, and that is about all. The life of London, especially 
in the City, has changed more in the last century than in 
all the years before, and it can hardly be said that in all 
things the change has been for the better. It is true, as Mr. 
Norman admits, that the enormous improvement in our 
sanitary arrangements has more or less compensated for our 
loss of living and breathing space, as far as actual health is 
concerned; but the wear and tear of the nervous system can- 
not be remedied by improved drainage. Much has been lost, 
too, in the picturesqueness of everyday life, and even more 
in the artistic beauty of the citizen’s surroundings. Our 
ancestors did their business at the sign of ‘The Leopard’ or 
‘The Elephant and Castle;’ and their signs were graven in 
stone, and remain as things of beauty even to our time. We 
advertise our business on paper-decorated hoardings: let us 
at least be grateful that these hoardings are of eminently 
perishable material, and that our posterity will never see our 
shame. We owe Mr. Norman a debt of gratitude in having 
thus collected for us some of the most notable marks of our 
past. His book is excellently illustrated, and should afford 
to the general reader as much pleasure as his former work 
upon the old inns of Southwark,—and that is saying a good 
deal. 





MR. J. J. MURPHY’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS.* 
THIS is a little volume of very thoughtful and acute detached 
essays on subjects which have been forced upon men’s atten- 
tion by the modern discoveries concerning evolution, and by 
the consideration of the relation of man’s physical to his 
moral nature raised by these discoveries. Several of the 
essays are not very closely related to each other, and there is 
no attempt to make them a connected whole ; but Mr. Murphy 
is so masterly a thinker, and goes so thoroughly into the sub- 
jects he discusses, that it is impossible not to feel the highest 
interest in his treatment of almost every subject he takes up. 
His view of Professor Drummond’s able essay on “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” seems to us altogether admirable, 
and we agree heartily with everything which he says on that 
very impressive but signally defective work. 

For us, however, Mr. Murphy’s essay on the final destiny of 
“the rejected” has the most interest. Mr. Murphy appears 
to be, if not (as we think) absolutely a universalist, at 
least absolutely opposed to the view that there can be any 
hopeless misery and lasting evil in a world ruled by a divine 
being; and on many sides of the question he states the view of 
the different prophets and apostles whose writings make up a 
great part of the revealed teaching of God, with exceptional 
lucidity and candour. Especially he shows how very strongly 
St. Paul’s teaching tends to the more hopeful side, and on that 
element in Scripture he achieves the greatest success. On 
the other hand, he does not deal nearly so effectively with the 
teaching of Christ himself on the same subject, nor, what seems 
to us still more important, with those fundamental principles 
of human nature which Christ always laid as the foundation of 
his teaching, and which we see at work now before our own 
eyes. Nor does he even mention the gravest of all Christ’s 
condemnations of evil: “ Good were it for that man if 
he had never been born.” If that sentence were really 
pronounced literally on any one man, and still more 
if it applied, as we think it must, to any one class 
of men, it is hardly possible to conceive that our Lord 
did not recognise the existence of a kind of evil which 
could never be merged in ultimate and final restoration to 
the love of God. But the most remarkable defect of 
Mr. Murphy’s essay on this subject is that while he fully 
recognises the law that “evil is punished by its own increase 
and goodness rewarded in the same way ” (p. 115), he does not 
seem to see that this is a law which appears effectually to 
refute the view on which he insists so strongly,—that all 
punishment is for the purification of the being punished. 
You cannot become worse and worse for your own benefit; 
you cannot become weaker and weaker in resisting evil for 
your own good; and yet, as Mr. Murphy shows, the one 
doctrine on which our Lord most emphatically insists, is that 
“to him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
* Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom. By Joseph John Murphy, Author 
of ‘‘ Habit and Intelligence” and ‘‘ The Scientific Bases of Faith.” London: 
Macmillan and Co, 











not shall be taken away even that which he bath.” Now, if at 
every step deliberately taken into evil the power to retrace your 
steps dwindles, if with every such evil action the very wish to 
contend with and crush evil becomes more and more feeble, 
how can all punishment be purifying, and of the nature of 
true chastening? Is it, or is it not, true that with every 
deliberate downward step, the strength for retracing it 
diminishes, and the wish to retrace it lessens? If this is 
true, then it is hardly possible to conceive that the 
will which is privy to its own paralysis, and which 
conspires, as it were, to undermine itself, can be really 
undergoing that purgatorial purification which the suffer- 
ings of those whose hearts are really fixed on God tend to 
produce. It seems to us that here, and here only, Mr. Murphy 
ignores that divine teaching as to the principles of human 
nature on which Christ grounds his severe sayings as to the 
“wailing and gnashing of teeth” of the rejected. So long as 
sin is not fully realised as separation from God, so long as the 
righteousness of God is hidden from the vision of the sinner, 
and is not consciously and deliberately rejected, it is easy to 
conceive that the increasing darkness which evil brings upon 
the soul may result in a passionate determination to recover, 
by God’s grace, the hope that is fading into the dim distance. 
Butif once that state of mind has given place to that paralysis 
of the will and that perversion of the desires, which result 
from deliberate sin, it seems to us more than difficult to believe 
in the chastening and purifying effect of the law of retribution. 
What is then needed is not a natural, but a preternatural 
transformation of character, not a regeneration of the man as 
he is, but a miracle which changes the man as he really is into 
a totally different person, separated by every imaginable chasm 
from the being whose regeneration was required. The difficulty 
is not in God, but in the nature of man. We heartily agree 
with Mr. Murphy that it is impossible to conceive a God of love 
drawing a line at death and saying, “ After death I will not 
so much as allow a man to turn from evil and embrace good.” 
That could not be the decree of a perfectly righteous and loving 
being. The difficulty is with man. If we really make to any 
extent our own characters, we cannot imagine them unmade by 
almighty power without giving up the belief in character alto- 
gether. A being who had made himself evil, and was then trans- 
formed into a good being by divine interference, would not 
really be himself, but a new person. All regeneration must 
found itself on the germs of good left in the nature to be 
regenerated. And if a man has really cast away his own 
power of will and his own power of desiring God, by a long 
series of evil actions, we fail to see where are the germs on 
which the regenerating power is to act. This difficulty seems 
to us to be completely ignored by Mr. Murphy. And yet it is 
the very centre of Christ’s teaching. What does the parable 
about the evil spirit who finds seven other spirits worse than 
itself, and returns with them into the man whose last state is 
“ worse than his first,” mean, unless it means that there is a 
condition of human nature, voluntarily incurred, which is to 
all intents and purposes desperate? We fully agree with 
Mr. Murphy that there is much of an opposite tendency in 
Revelation, and especially in St. Paul’s prophecies. Nothing 
can be more truly and eloquently put, for instance, than the 
following as Mr. Murphy puts it :— 

“Thus, when we are told, on the strength of the apparent gram- 
matical meaning of passages of Scripture, or of logical inference 
from them, that there is no hope for those who depart out of the 
present life unreconciled to God, we have a right to say The Lord 
Jehovah, the Eternal, will not always chide: neither will He keep His 
anger for ever. Christ is the Prince of Peace ; God is the God of Hope, 
and his name is Love. The Prince of Peace cannot for ever be at 
war with those over whom He reigns; the God of Hope cannot 
leave any in Hopelessness; and the God who is Love will sooner 
or later be reconciled to all. When we are told that we shall lose 
for eternity any of those whom we have loved on earth, we have 
a right to reply, He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, shall He not also with Him freely give us all things ? 
We are more than conquerors through Him that loved us—conquerors 
not only for ourselves, but for others. God is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think; and why should He 
remind us of this, unless He were not only able but willing P 
Whether the world, or life, or death, or things present or things to 
come; all are ours; and we are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. When 
we are told that the possibilities of God’s mercies are bounded by 
place and time—by the limits of this world and of the present life— 
we have a right to say, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, yea 
and for ever. When we are told that His mercy is for those only who 
are the favoured of His own arbitrary election, we havea right to 
say, The Lord is good to all: and His lender mercies are over all His 
works. The Lord uwpholdeth all that fall, and raiseth all that be 
bowed down. When we are told that the death of the body is a 
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barrier which the mercy of God through Christ is unable to 
overpass, we have a right to say that Christ, while on earth—‘a 
power girt round with wéakness ’—was able to raise the dead to 
life; and now that He is enthroned ‘at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high,’ as ‘ Lord of both the dead and the living,’ and 
endowed with all authority in heaven and earth, it is impossible 
that His power to save can stop short at the gate of death. It is 
not the will of our Father in Heaven—so Christ has said—that 
one of the little ones should perish. Every human being either 
is, or has been, a little child ; and it is not possible that the will 
of God can be for ever defeated. When we are reminded of 
Christ’s declaration that many indeed are called but few chosen, we 
have a right to reply that although this is obviously true of the 
present world, yet he has suggested a very different hope of the 
ultimate fate of mankind in the parable of the one sheep that 
strays away while the ninety and nine remain in safety. A parable 
asserts nothing; but the suggestion of this parable is, that as 
God’s power is not limited by space nor His knowledge by time, so 
His mercy and His love are not limited by number; and that He 
cares for each one of His intelligent creatures as if it were the 
only one in the universe. And when we are told that for a large 
part—perhaps the majority—of mankind, it would have been 
better not to have been born, we have a right to say that the yoke 
of Christ is easy and His burden is light,and He cannot require His 
people to bear the overwhelming and crushing burden of such a 
belief. Such sayings as these are as decisive of the infinity and 
universality of the grace of God, as is the declaration ‘I am the 
God of Abraham’ of the truth of immortality: these are ground 
enough for eternal hope, even without the more definite declara- 
tions on which we have dwelt ina previous chapter. But besides 
declarations of this kind, Our Lord’s appeal remains—‘ Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right ?’ declaring that the revela- 
tion of God is not meant to supersede, but to evoke, the naturally 
given power of discerning truth from falsehood and good from 
evil. And certainly it is worthy of the Divine character, that we 
should trust God to be not less but more gracious than even His 
own words—to fulfil all, and more than all, the hopes which His 
most gracious words excite. It is only from human goodness that 
we can form any conception of Divine goodness; and he is not the 
best man or the most like to God, of whom it can be said that he 
may be trusted to keep his promise to the letter, but that no im- 
portance must be attached to any expression or suggestion of his 
goodwill which does not amount to a promise.” 


But certainly that does not exhaust the question, and no one 
ean deny the very remarkable fact that, on the whole, the 
severer view of the destiny of the evil is given in Christ’s own 
words, and the more hopeful view in that of his prophets and 
apostles. There is something of the greatest significance in 
Newman’s remark that Christ reserved for his own lips 
the more awful side of the teaching that is conveyed on this 
subject in Revelation. Nor do we see that Mr. Murphy at all 
succeeds in explaining that more awful teaching away. Of 
course, there is no question as to the relative numbers of 
those who pass the limits at which recovery is possible, and of 
those who return to God. With that we have, fortunately, 
nothing to do, and undoubtedly the best men are the most 
hopeful on that head. But if there be even a single being, 
much more a class (however limited) of human beings, for 
whom it had been well never to have been born,—and 
that is, as we understand it, our Lord’s own assertion,—there 
is enough reason for dread, as well as for hope. 

We have dealt with only one of Mr. Murphy’s subjects, and 
there are many essays of the greatest possible interest, not the 
least interesting being that on the “‘ Physical Theory of Moral 
Freedom,” though a better name for it would, we think, have 
been, “ Indeterminateness in the Physical World.” After all, 
moral freedom cannot result from physical causes. Mathe- 
matical indeterminateness is only the indeterminateness of our 
insufficient knowledge, and what we want in the case of moral 
freedom is not merely the indeterminateness of inadequate 
knowledge, but the indeterminateness proceeding from full 
and conscious power to take either of two alternative ways. 
Still, the essay is a very interesting and curious one, and 
brings out very well that what moral freedom really effects is 
to alter the direction of the various forces of the world, not 
to increase their quantity,—to liberate the energy in us at one 
time rather than another, and for one purpose rather than 
another. The whole book is valuable. 





THE MARPLOT.* 
To the observer of human nature, there are few more in- 
teresting subjects for contemplation than the effect produced 
upon the generous enthusiasm for ideals of impetuous youth 
by coming in contact with life as it is,—an effect sometimes 
to be compared with the splitting of red-hot metal into unex- 
pected and fantastic shapes when plunged into cold water. 
And Dick, the hero of The Marplot, affords a study of this 
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description, which makes the book worth reading for that reason 
alone, apart from and in addition to its other merits asa clever, 
original, and vigorous work. Though effort to be true to 
ideals constitutes heroism, it may yet perhaps be wise to 
regard them somewhat as Arthur regarded the Quest of the 
Holy Grail; that is to say, as tending to cause loss of “chance 
of noble deeds” in order to follow “wandering fires” into 
the quagmire. And as the pursuit of them is by no 
means necessarily conducive to happiness, Dick’s career 
would probably have been less fraught with tragedy than 
it was, both to himself and others, had he accepted the 
creed of his benevolently cynical uncle, who condemned 
them as demoralising, held the ideal to be another word 
for the unattainable, and maintained that those who follow 
after it bring upon themselves inevitable punishment. But 
the unheroic virtue of prudence is hardly likely to find 
favour with a gallant young fellow who says: “I count it 
ignoble to seek to be noble. If you have the power to be so 
while your fellows cannot, it is deserting them. I would 
rather remain with the ignoble and be damned.” And when 
(with two-thirds more of his story yet to be told) his Quixotic 
chivalry impels him to marry beneath him a flippant ballet- 
dancer in whom all trace of the ideal is conspicuously absent ; 
who is (as she frankly admits) “a bad lot;” and whom he 
espouses rather with a view to her reform than out of love,—he 
seems an apt illustration to justify the distrust expressed in 
the above quotation from the Holy Grail. The admiration 
felt for him up to this point on account of his unflinching 
thoroughness in giving effect to his opinions (however 
mistaken one may think them), is now seriously modified 
by the weak selfishness of his behaviour towards Elsinora, 
the woman of his ideal. Whether he himself chose to 
regard the ceremony gone through at the Registrar’s office 
with the ballet-girl Connie, as null and void, or not, it 
was, as he knew very well, legally binding; and he had no 
right to tell Elsinora he was still unmarried, and proceed to 
make her fall in love with him under that false impression. 
For though he subsequently reveals the truth, it is then too 
late to remedy the mischief done; and he has won the heart 
of a woman who, notwithstanding a sense of honour so keen 
that she would rather her lover should die than break his 
word, yet does not refuse the dishonour of going with him as 
“his girl” when she cannot be his wife, and regards the so 
doing as nothing more than “ scorn for conventional opinion.” 
Whether this conduct will be deemed altogether consistent with 
her high principles, strength, and otherwise stainless purity, 
may be doubted; and few readers are likely to be so entirely 
emancipated from Mrs. Grundy as not to feel it more or less of 
a jar, and incongruous with what was to be expected from the 
rest of the heroine’s character. There are some people who, 
when Nature and conventionality clash together, are always 
sure rather to strike out a line for themselves than constrain 
Nature to run in the common groove—(and after all, even 
though they may not achieve happiness, yet perhaps the satis- 
faction of going their own way is sufficient compensation ; for 
is it not quite conceivable to prefer managing one’s affairs 
for oneself indifferently, to having them managed better for 
one by somebody else?)—and as Elsinora and Dick are evi- 
dently of the number of these somewhat exceptional natures, 
and the shipwreck of their lives may have been caused more 
by self-contained elements than anything else, it seems a little 
unfair of Mr. Lysaght to lay the blame on external influence, 
and assign the title-réle of “marplot” to Connie. Shallow, 
naively shrewd and vulgar; acting habitually on the impulse 
of the moment, and not according to any particular code of 
right and wrong; incapable of any deep feeling, yet capable 
of enough affection and goodness of some kind to prevent her 
from being wholly objectionable, in ber is given an excellent 
and lifelike sketch of one who is thoroughly Bohemian, both 
by education and disposition; and she is an amusing and 
interesting little personage all through, from the moment of 
her first appearance as child-performer at a circus, to the 
comically characteristic letter in which she is last heard of in 
Australia, where she figures as wife to a whilom Socialist and 
prospective mayor, and evidently intends settling down to 
respectability, without the smallest qualm on the score of 
being really married to another man. Notwithstanding the 


book’s decided originality, we fancy that a faint flavour of 
Mr. Meredith may be occasionally detected, besides what is 
due to the fact of Uncle Humphry’s having been modelled 
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unmistakably on the same lines as Richard Feverell’s father. 
The conversations are often unusually clever and epigram- 
matic; but Professor Wintersea strikes us as being a super- 
fluous individual, and the affair of the duel is simply absurd. 





THREE CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE.* 
Turs is an interesting and even notable effort of a quiet kind 
in literary history and criticism. Its author is, we observe, 
Professor of English in a Welsh College; and the character 
of its contents and of the style in which they are written— 
lucid, sensible, almost too flowing—suggests at least the pos- 
sibility that their original form was that of academic lectures. 
Mr. Walker writes almost invariably in a painstaking, careful 
way, as if he knew and wished it to be understood that he 
must not take too much for granted in the way of knowledge 
on the part of readers or hearers. This fact—it might be 
unjust to style it fault—being allowed, we have little but 
praise for the method which Mr. Walker has pursued, and 
for the thoroughness with which he has given effect to 
it. His method is, in brief, simply to indicate the various 
movements in Scottish literature during the three centuries to 
which he confines himself, and to associate these with special 
names. Thus, he identifies the Reformation, in the first 
instance, with Lindsay and the Wedderburns; in the second, 
with George Buchanan; and in the third, with John Knox. 
After these, we have in due course chapters on the “ Anglo- 
Scottish Poets of the Seventeenth Century,” the “ Popular 
Ballads,” “The Earlier Songs,” “ Ramsay to Fergusson,” 
“The Earlier Anglo-Scottish Poets of the Highteenth 
Century,” and “The Later Anglo-Scottish Poets of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Finally, Burns and Scott, with 
whom, in Mr. Walker’s opinion, Scottish literature of the 
Reformation period reaches its end, have chapters specially 
devoted to them. No doubt the objection may be offered 
to Mr. Walker’s plan that its adoption almost compels him to 
omit from comment many really important names in litera- 
ture. Thus, he speaks of certain poets like James Hogg, “in 
whom the national characteristics are prominent, and who are 
nevertheless omitted, because there is very little in them which 
eannot be illustrated under the greater names of Scott and 
Burns.” It is quite true that the large majority of the minor 
Scotch poets who followed in the wake of Burns no more merit 
inclusion in a work of this kind, than “ the ill-spawned mon- 
sters,” as he styled them, who in his own lifetime were 
tempted by his success into rushing into print. But Hogg 
was of a superior calibre. He must not, of course, be taken 
at his own extravagant estimate, but he was distinctly 
different from both Scott and Burns, and was, indeed, as 
much of an autocrat in Fairyland as Scotland has to 
show. It may reasonably be contended, therefore, that, 
as a special type, Hogg ought to have found a place here, 
as well as, say, the author of The Seasons. Something like 
over-rigidity also may be urged against a method which 
has prevented justice from being done to David Hume and 
Adam Smith, and which virtually dismisses a whole group of 
song-writers as “ Baroness Nairne and the other ladies who 
with her attempted to substitute purity for licentiousness, 
and innocent mirth for scurrility and low buffoonery.” 

The general fairness of Mr. Walker’s judgments is admirably 
illustrated by his first volume. Sometimes it tempts him into 
producing commonplaces which were really not worth printing, 
such as, “ There is only too much reason to believe that the 
old songs sung by the peasantry were in general very coarse,” 
and “notwithstanding all the jests levelled at the dense impene- 
trability to fun which is said to be a mark of the Scot, humour 
has been a quality always exceedingly prominent in Scottish 
literary men.” When Mr. Walker deals with the position of 
certain men in Scottish literature, he is almost invariably in 
the right. Perhaps he rather exaggerates the influence of Knox; 
but he does not exaggerate the influence of George Buchanan, 
who, thanks to Mr. Hume Brown and other writers, is coming 
to be known as he ought to be. He also does ample justice 
to Sir David Lindsay, who, although he has not been quite 
such a phantom as Buchanan, has also been too little regarded. 
Mr. Walker rightly ranks Lindsay as a Reformer, although 
his life and death preceded the time when the Reformation 
first took shape, and although he neither definitely rejected 
the authority of the Papacy, nor objected to prelacy as a form 


* Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. 


By Hugh Walker, M.A, 2 vols, 
Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 1892, 





of Church government. Upon the poets and poetry intervening 
between the period of the Reformation and the birth of Burns, 
Mr. Walker has almost nothing that is really novel, but much 
that is eminently sensible, to say. Thus, he makes it clear 
that the late Principal Shairp was too sweeping in his declara- 
tion, “The oldest extant songs cannot be proved at least to 
have existed before the year 1600.” The “Wyf of Auchter- 
mochty,” “Johne Blyth,” “The Wowing of Jok and Jynny,” 
and other pieces can certainly be traced to a period anterior 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century. Mr. Walker’s 
estimates of Scott and Burns are careful, judicious, and sym- 
pathetic, although they here and there betray a weak-kneed 
disposition on the part of their author to express, if not to 
put faith in, the opinions of others, rather than courageously 
to assert and stand by his own. No previous writer has 
dealt more tenderly, and at the same time more prudently, 
with the life of Burns. His views on the poet’s master- 
pieces will be generally, and, indeed, almost too easily, en- 
dorsed. His assertion that “ ‘Scots, wha hae’ is probably 
the finest patriotic song ever written” must, however, be 
objected to. Principal Shairp and other critics have, perhaps, 
gone a little too far in describing this poem as, in effect, a 
rant in favour of liberty. But undoubtedly it was inspired 
by Burns’s contemplation of the French Revolution, not of 
the actual facts of the Scottish War of Independence; its 
note is freedom rather than country. But this is a book 
which does not deserve hyper-criticism. It is neither brilliant 
nor profound; but it is a conscientious and level-headed per- 
formance. We know no book treating of the same sub- 
ject which can be so cordially recommended for the use of 
young men and young women in Scotland who are, either in 
a formal or an informal sense, students of their country and 
its literature. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE are few articles in the magazines of this month on 
Irish subjects, but there are two of considerable value. In 
the Contemporary Review, Mr. T. Sinclair exposes the mis- 
representations of those who declare that Ulster is not the 
most prosperous province of Ireland, and especially the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Colclough. We cannot condense an argu- 
ment which depends for its value upon details; but the paper 
appears to us to be one of crushing force. It may be stated 
as a general result that the statistics which look unfavourable 
to Ulster are made so to look by arbitrary suppression,—as, 
for instance, when Ulster is counted without Belfast, while 
Leinster is counted with Dublin left in, or when the Income- 
tax of Belfast is compared with that of Dublin without 
reference to the fact that certain incomes held all over 
Ireland, but mainly in Ulster, necessarily pay the tax in the 
capital———Dr. Wallace’s argument against leaving the Irish 
Members in Parliament for all purposes should also be read. 
It is nominally an argument for the in-and-out policy, but 
really it tends to show that any plan of Home-rule is impos- 
sible. He believes that ultimately the proposal to leave the 
Irish Members with full powers will be fatal to Home-rule, 
and employs a broad general argument which, for the moment, 
is too much forgotten :— 


“ How would England take it? I am afraid that if John Bull 
gets it into his head that Home-rule means ultimately Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales having separate legislatures of their own, 
independent of him, while he is to have some hundreds of irre- 
sponsible Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen sitting in his Par- 
liament and thwarting, controlling, contradicting and taxing him 
in his own exclusive concerns, it might go far to cool his Home- 
rule enthusiasm, and until England is converted it seems to me 
vain to expect the House of Lords to give way. But, you explain, 
England would have the prospects of its own separate domestic 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, like the others. 
But is England likely soon to be revelling in that prospect ? I see 
no sign of it. I do not hear of any English Home-rule movement. 
Why should there be? With Ireland out of the way, England 
would have complete Home-rule already in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Whereis England’s Home-rule inducement to come from ? 
On any footing, England is four-fifths of the Empire. To the 
world England is the Empire, and the rest is merely an etcetera. 
Why should she desire a subordinate legislature? Would it, 
indeed, be possible to give England a legislature that should be 
subordinate? An English Legislature controlling the vast and 
world-wide business of England, in direct touch with the people 
that contributed the overwhelming mass of Imperial Taxation, 
would be a much greater body than the so-called Imperial Parlia- 
ment, shrunk as it would then be to a meeting for an occasional 
conversation with the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries or a 
cursory criticism of the Army and Navy Estimates, and it would 
one day reannex the Imperial fuuctions with the certainty of 
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that natural law which decrees the absorption of the weak by the 
strong.” 

Mr. E. Dicey, too, in the Nineteenth Century makes a 
scathing exposure of the trick by which the Home-rule Bill 
is being forced through,—the grant, that is, of immense 
powers to the Irish Legislature which are carefully described 
to Gladstonians and the electors generally as of little moment. 
—The Contemporary also contains an article on Siam by Mr. 
Henry Norman, which is striking because it attacks the myth 
which in Europe has gradually accreted itself about Siam. 
Mr. Norman describes the country as a vilely governed, exces- 
sively weak Asiatic State, in which the people are ground 
down in order that an indolent and secluded Sovereign and 
his immense harem may live in excessive luxury. He does not 
believe that Siam can produce five thousand efficient troops, 
and regards the idea of effective resistance to France as pal- 
pably absurd. That is, in our judgment, true, if France is to 
use her force; but her Fleet cannot accomplish much if 
the rivers are blocked, and as against Indo-Chinese and 
Anamese troops, Siam might make a struggle. The Siamese 
Navy has, Mr. Norman says, “lapsed,” only two vessels being 
partially efficient, while no one even knows how to fire the 
Armstrong guns. The fate of Siam, he maintains, depends 
wholly on British policy. There is exaggeration in this 
account, as Mr. Norman does not take the French death- 
rate in the tropics into consideration; but he is in the 
main right as to the weakness of Siam; and his paper 
should be carefully read, together with Mr. Curzon’s in the 
Nineteenth Century, and Sir Richard Temple’s in the Fort- 
nightly. The latter is very clear as to the necessity of defend- 
ing the Kingdom; but, if we understand him aright, would 
agree to certain moderate cessions to Tonquin east of the 
Mekong. Archdeacon Farrar writes, in the Contemporary, 
an attack on Anglican Sacerdotalism, which is too furious for 
its purpose, recalling the old language of Evangelical, or rather, 
Recordite tracts ; and Pére Hyacinthe Loyson sends a carefully 
weighed and, in passages, beautiful “ Testament,” or final ex- 
position of his views. They are those of the English Broad 
Church, with the difference that Pére Hyacinthe still hankers 
after the historic evidence, and evidently thinks the authen- 
ticity of orders of some importance. He has therefore united 
himself with the Church of Utrecht, an early departure from 
Rome by men who did not become Protestant. Incidentally, 
the Pére professes a certain belief in Socialism which, how- 
ever, in his mouth means only 2 Christian use of capital, and 
lets drop a most pregnant remark. He says the Republic 
has been accepted in France, and cannot be upset; but adds: 
“The Republic is now no longer a creed any more than it 
is a heresy.” The weak place could hardly be indicated in 
fewer or more felicitous words. 





Those who are disposed to invest in Australian securities 
should read in the Nineteenth Century the Hon. J. Fortescue’s 
account of the finance of the Southern Colonies, which he calls 
“ The New South Sea Bubble.” He is far too pessimist, making 
too little of the property as well as the resources of Victoria 
and New South Wales; but he draws a terrible picture of the 
financial recklessness and confusion which for years past have 
prevailed in those Colonies. He declares that Victoria is insol- 
vent, as she cannot, or does not, raise the money to provide in- 
terest on her existing debt ; and he estimates the debt of South 
Australia at £51,000,000. Here, again, he does not take in the 
other side,—the property obtained as well as the lands thrown 
open by this expenditure; but it is well, in a sanguine time, 
to read the depressing side. We believe ourselves that the 
Colonies will pull through, though with frightful losses to in- 
dividuals ; but we are not sure that they are not trusted too fully 
by investors, simply because their people are of British origin. 


So were the people in all the American States which repudiated. | 
——Dr. Jessopp sends an able paper on “ Robbing God,” a plea | 


for defending Church temporalities by showing their im- 
mense value to the people, instead of arguing that unlike other 


property they belong to God. He appears to hope that before | 


Disestablishment arrives, the people may be induced to re- 
form instead of disendowing the Church, and that this hope 
is impaired by the untenable and irritating standpoint which 
the defenders of the Church generally take up. 
muinder of the papers in the Nineteenth Century are quite un- 
important, with the exception perhaps of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
on “ The Situation at Washington.” He believes that though 
Free-trade has not won the day in the United States, “taxa- 
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tion for revenue only” has, and that comes to nearly the same 
thing, and will produce, among other consequences, greater 
purity of administration. The enormous waste of recent years 
at Washington has been mainly prompted bya wish to be rid of 
the surplus. Mr. Smith denies that the Americans desire to 
annex Canada, or, indeed, any other territory, though he also 
believes that absorption is ultimately inevitable, the Canadians 
slipping rapidly over the frontier till there are now a million 
of them settled in the United States. Even the French 
Catholics, he affirms, begin to long for unity with the larger 
and fuller life of Catholicism beyond the St. Lawrence. The 
following is new and very interesting :— 

“Mr. Cleveland is the most powerful President since Lincoln, 
who, though no man could be less prone to the assumption of 
power, was by force of circumstances towards the close of his 
Presidency a dictator...... There seems to be a personal 
interest about him such as there has not been about any of his 
predecessors since Lincoln. All his doings and sayings, however 
trifling, are recorded with the minuteness of a court journal. The 
sentiment extends to his family, and one is almost reminded of 
the feeling towards royal families in monarchical countries. 
Miniature likenesses of the baby Ruth, Cleveland’s little daughter, 
were being sold in the streets of Washington. The nation wants 
reform. It feels that of late it has been going astray. It desires 
to be led back into the right path, and believing Mr. Cleveland 
to be strong and patriotic, it is disposed to give him a free hand. 
Very remarkable was the uprising of the silent vote, that index 
of the reserve force, in his favour at the election. It baffled the 
calculations of politicians, none of whom, I think, expected any- 
thing like such a majority for Mr. Cleveland.” 

Mr. Smalley, in the Fortnightly Review, gives an interesting 
account of a long visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, 
during which the ex-Chancellor appears to have talked freely. 
He does not approve Home-rule, regarding it as a mere con- 
cession to a hostile faction, and uttered one sufficiently savage 
and true epigram on Mr. Gladstone :—*‘ A force de jouer avee 
les mots, il en est devenu l’esclave;’ and this I applied to Mr. 
Gladstone.—‘ Yes,’ answered Prince Bismarck, ‘les mots se 
jouent de lui.”’” The mof was the more remarkable, because 
this was the only sentence which the Prince uttered in 
French. He spoke only English, though he is indifferent 
to England, caring, in fact, little about her action, and 
devoting himself rather to watch France. If, he said, 
* You live next a volcano, you naturally watch for the 
smoke out of the crater.” He was not, as is often reported, 
full of bitterness against the Emperor, but seemed to retain 
the old feeling for the office without much respect for the 
abilities of its present occupant. He has, moreover, little 
wish for a reconciliation, and was pleased not to be invited to 
Gorlitz, when the monument to the late Emperor was un- 
veiled :—“ Any word or message from the Emperor signifying 
his desire that Prince Bismarck should be present at Gorlitz 
would have been equivalent to a command, and must have been 
obeyed; butit was very evident that, while the Prince regretted 
his absence on other grounds, and though he was perfectly 
sensible of the discourtesy shown him, he rejoiced to escape 
the necessity of finding himself in the Emperor’s presence. 
He did not wish to go where he must, in some way or other, 
come in contact with the present ruler of Germany. He did 
not wish for a meeting.” The whole paper, though, of course, 
gossipy, is written in a thoughtful and kindly spirit and with 
all necessary reserve. Mr. F. Harrison, who believes in 
humanity, does not, of course, believe in Mr, Pearson’s fore- 
cast of its destinies. He thinks it very likely that the Dark 
races will stay the White march, and that theology will die ; 
but, then, he maintains that this prospect need not reduce 
energy or cheerfulness :— 

“The prospect of Humanity at length covering this glorious 
Planet with happy, cultured, loyal, and loving children, subduing 
the earth and enjoying it, waging noble and successful war against 
the hostile cosmic forces, ransacking the infinite seas of knowledge, 
and figuring that knowledge in esthetic forms eternally new and 
bright—this is a vision which is equal to sustain any imagination 
and any energy. Czsar and Alexander had no such worlds to 
| conquer as they who shall extirpate infectious and hereditary 
' disease and make the jungles of India and the lowlands of Africa 
as habitable by man as the plainsof Europe. He who will domes- 
| ticate some more wild animals, and economise the fuel, the food, 
and the clothing of mankind will be a new Prometheus, Cadmus, 
| and Hercules. No hero of old could ever equal the feats of those 
| who, at the risk of their own lives, shall make cholera, leprosy, 
' and the plague mere historical curiosities. And as to poctry and 
art, grace and charm of life, no theme was ever presented to the 
| imagination of man so rich, so splendid, so inexhaustible, as the 
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' theme of the Kingdom of Man controlling a new and transformed 
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: Earth.” 








The next poet, it is clear, is to sing of sanitation, and of Mr. 
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Kent, the great domestic inventor, of Dr. Pasteur, and of the 
Kingdom of Man vice the Kingdom of God dethroned. 
May we not be there to read him. Mr. Grant Allen is 
rather laboriously sarcastic on “ Beautiful London,” which 
he considers the ugliest city in the world, but which for all 
that has a charm of its own; and Dr. Brock publishes a most 
useful, instructive, and hopelessly unreadable paper on the 
“ Advance of the United States during One Hundred Years.” 
It is all praise; and all the praise is expressed in statistics. 
He evidently thinks that before figures like these it is im- 
possible not to worship :— 





Countries. 1890. Pig Iron. Steel. 
WRIGER StALES: sicccecccssevcccce G202;708 secre 4,277,071 
Great Britain <ccc.ieseccseseees 7,904,214 ...... 3,679,043 
Germany and Luxembourg... 4,637,239 ...... 2,161,821 
PROG... cco vacceeuacucene aeenowas 1,970,160 ...... 704,013 
A OUSIIRD ir coxa cornices sacaneeesacss WSL968 — ...60. 239,266 


Dr. Brock may be right; but if the editor of the Fortnightly 
thinks that anybody wants to read pages of that kind of thing 
in a magazine, he is mistaken. One figure is interesting. Of 
all the people of the United States, thirteen in the hundred 
are Blacks. 

Sir Edward Strachey sends to Blackwood a most interesting 
sketch of the life of James Achilles Kirkpatrick, the Indian 
magnifico who built the palace called a “Residency” at 
Hyderabad, and married a native Princess, a descendant of 
the Prophet and daughter of a noble at the Court. She, at 
Juliet’s age, fell madly in love with him, proposed herself to 
him as his wife, and when he refused, insisted on being his 
mistress, Kirkpatrick, however, soon fell in love with her, 
and married her publicly with all legal forms, and thence- 
forward lived a semi-Oriental life, secluding the Princess as 
perfectly asif she had married one of her owncountrymen. He 
seems never to have repented the step either, though it brought 
him much official disfavour, the Indian Government then and 
now detesting such marriages, not only because an Orientalised 
European might become a political danger, but because the 
householdis apt to become acentre of politicalcorruption. Kirk- 
patrick remained, however, at Hyderabad, and is still remem- 
b. red as the Resident whom the Nizam regarded as an adopted 
son. He seems to have been an able, and, in his way, kindly and 
high-principled man; and the stories of his personal cor- 
ruption arose in all probability solely from his anomalous 
position. He could hardly have maintained his state out 
of his salary, but his wife was rich, and he had appa- 
rently no hesitation in accepting great presents from his 
adopted father, the Nizam. The whole arrangement would 
now be condemned very strongly and stopped; but in the 
Weliesley days, the Europeans were much more Orientalised, 
and such marriages were not infrequent. We do not quite 
understand, indeed, why they were not more frequent still, and 
why no Englishman ever succeeded in carving a Throne for 
himself in India. That it was not impossible was shown by 
the history of the adventurer Sombre, or Sumroo, but no 
English officer seems ever to have made the effort. Indeed, 
no Englishman, except Rajah Brooke, has ever risen to a 
Sovereign position in Asia,—a curious fact when we remember 
how many European thrones were built in Asia during the 
Crusades, and what wild lives of adventure some of our 
countrymen have pursued even in modern times. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—————— 

Janes Lonsdale: a Memoir. By Russell Duckworth, B.A. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Lonsdale was one of the few who have no belief 
in the “ gospel of getting on.” A brilliant scholar—he won a 
Balliol scholarship when he was but a few weeks over seventeen, 
and the Newcastle at Eton—and the son of a Bishop, he never 
occupied any position commensurate with his great abilities. His 
delight was to give help where he saw it was needed. To do this 
he accepted posts which almost provoked his friends by their 
incongruity with his standing. His highest elevation was the 
Professorship of Classics at King’s College, London. But the 
opportunities which he passed by were many and great. He held 
two livings at various times, and in the latter years of his life 
was fond of taking locum-tenencies. Wherever he went he left 
behind him the memory of a singularly kind and generous nature, 
and, learned as he was, he had a great aptitude for making 
himself understood by the unlearned; yet we find him saying, 
* How anybody can be very happy who is a parish priest, I cannot 


see.” 





The Story of a Dacoity. By G.R. Betham. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—The story of crime which fills the larger part of this 
volume makes a very effective picture. The enemies of Rudra 
Gowda, the headman of a village, bring upon him a cer- 
tain freebooter, who has his head-quarters in a Native State. 
How the robbery and murder are accomplished, and how they 
are punished by the energy of the British Superintendent of 
Police, is told in a spirited fashion, which would, however, be all 
the more appreciated if Mr. Betham did not interject occasional 
observations of his own. Possibly, too, the reflections on the 
authorities and on the unequal distribution of good things, how- 
ever just they may be, do not increase the literary merit of the 
story. In a somewhat dramatic contrast to this sombre narrative 
is the sketch entitled “The Lolapur Week.” Here we see Anglo- 
Indian society amusing itself with cricket-matches, dances, and 
the like. The people who keep the pax Britannica so effectively 
have a right to their relaxations. 


Road, Track, and Stable. By H.C.Merwin. (Little, Brown, and 
Co., Boston.)—Of course, the most important type of horse to the 
American is the trotting-horse, and it is the one distinct type which 
the Americans have produced. The chief ancestor of the trotting 
families was ‘Messenger, an English thoroughbred, himself 
descended from the “ Darby” and “ Godolphin” Arabians. It is 
necessary, says Mr. Merwin, for the trotter to have Arabian blood 
in his veins, otherwise he could not develop the nervous energy 
which enables a horse to make a supreme effort at times. Mr. 
Merwin’s remarks on “ Stable Management” one would recom- 
mend to every one ; he claims that his countrymen train and break 
their horses with more consistent kindness than we do; and with 
well-bred horses in good hands this is no doubt the case. The 
English gentleman very often exercises no control over the treat- 
ment of his horses by his grooms; a protest from an outsider is as 
often as not the first intimation he receives that they are being 
ill-treated. The whole tenour of Mr. Merwin’s book is one of 
affection for the horse, and whatever subject he is writing upon, 
horse-keeping, saddle-horses, or the treatment of old horses, he 
never forgets to urge consideration for the animal he finds so 
useful, on the reader. It is this quality that makes Road, Track, 
and Stable interesting reading 

Supplement to Noles of My Life. By George Anthony Denison. 
(James Parker.)—It is impossible not to think as one reads the 
Archdeacon of Taunton’s “ Supplement,” of the Scotch lady who 
found none faithful but herself and her husband, and was sadly 
doubtful even of him. Archdezcon Denison has now, he tells us, 
resigned his membership of the English Church Union, because 
when he proposed a condemnation of Lux Mundi, the “ previous 
question ” was carried. All those who accept Government inspec- 
tion for their schools have long since been under his ban. 
There is something striking about this resolute hatred of com- 
promise, hut one is glad, on the whole, that there are not too 
many who entertain it. On political matters Archdeacon Denison’s 
utterances will find, it is probable, more sympathisers. 

Zoology of the Invertebrata. A Text-book for Students. By 
Arthur E. Shipley, M.A. (Adam and Charles Black.)—This work 
does not profess to go beyond the modest limits announced on the 
title-page, the author having almost confined himself to the out- 
lines of his subject and to the endeavour to describe a representa- 
tive of each of the larger groups, with the exception of certain 
types which have been fully discussed in well-known manuals by 
Huxley and others. The work, which appears to be carefully 
compiled, is illustrated by 263 good woodcuts, selected from 
various sources, and will probably be useful not only to students, 
but to general readers interested in zoology who require informa- 
tion respecting the various forms of invertebrate animals. But 
this book, like all others of the kind, suffers from two unavoidable 
defects, which are generally—but, we |think, most unfairly—criti- 
cised with great severity, for no work of a general character, 
in the present advanced state of science, unless jointly written 
by a very large number of specialists, can possibly be free 
from either. The first is the enormous mass of material, which 
compels an author to exclude much that his readers might 
reasonably expect to find in his pages, and which exposes him to 
the liability of making general statements without perhaps 
remembering the more or less important exceptions which are met 
with everywhere. Thus, Mr. Shipley speaks of the Oniscidz as 
terrestrial forms, no reference being made to the interesting 
littoral forms, such as Ligia. We are glad to see that a fair 
amount of space is devoted to insects ; but this section only illus- 
trates the second valid objection to which hooks of a general 
character are always liable. It is almost impossible for any man 
to know enough of all the branches of which he is obliged to treat 
to satisfy those who, even if not actually specialists, have more than 
a comparatively slight knowledge of sections which are beyond the 
range of the author’s special personal studies. This is actually the 
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case, even when an entomologist, for example, who has devoted his 
attention more to certain orders of insects than to others, attempts 
to write a general work ; and it is far more so when a writer deals 
with so large and varied a group as the whole of the Invertebrata. 
We apprehend that few entomologists will agree with Mr. Shipley 
in placing the Coleoptera between the Lepidoptera and Hemiptera ; 
or in regarding the Hymenoptera as “rather a small order, con- 
taining only twenty-five thousand species.” It is true that the 
latest estimate places it only third on the list, with thirty-six 
thousand described species; but it actually includes more British 
species than any other. A very large number of these are parasitic 
insects, which have been very little studied, even in England, and 
which have never been systematically collected abroad, although 
our foreign collections already include thousands of unnamed and 
undetermined species. Thus it would certainly be more correct 
to say that the order will probably prove, ultimately, to be the 
largest of all. To descend to smaller matters, Mr. Shipley states 
that the Pterophoridic, or plume-moths, spin no cocoons. This 
would be true; but he improperly includes the twenty plume- 
moths (Alucita) in the family, which do spin cocoons. But not- 
withstanding such occasional slips, we think that the book has 
sufficient merits to lead us to hope that it may reach a second 
edition, when these and other defects which may occur to the 
author or his readers will no doubt be examined and, as far as 
necessary, amended. 


The Chemistry of Life and Healthh By C. W. Kimmins. 
(Methuen.)—Teaching of any sort that renders the assimilation 
of sanitary knowledge easier to the majority is to be welcomed, 
we suppose. It is remarkable, however, that our cleanliness 
does not increase in proportion to our sensitiveness to impure 
conditions of life, draughts, and other ills. If a belief in 
sanitary science obtains with some people, it develops into a 
mania; such people and their households are no better off than 
others; and this for a simple reason. Indoor life is made so 
attractive to indolent people that true physical health is entirely 
neglected,—and bodily health is one great aim of man. Theory is 
different from practice, and sanitary experts greatly lack the 
common-sense of experience. Mr. Kimmins strictly confines him- 
self to the actual chemistry of life in his small manual, and the 
usual data, and does not in any way impress students with striking 
conclusions. We wish some one would write the “ Common-sense 
of Sanitation.” Sanitary experts are very well in their way, but 
fail ridiculously at times in practical matters, and are often found 
to have concentrated rather than dispersed the germs of disease. 


The handsome Border Edition of the ‘Waverley Novels” 
(Nimmo) contains, for its issue this month, Ivanhoe, in two 
volumes. In his introduction to the most popular of Scott’s 
romances, Mr. Andrew Lang is very happy. ‘To our thinking, he 
takes the best way, and indeed the only just way, of criticising 
this delightful novel. He defends Scott admirably for the use he 
makes of the historical element; and replies to Mr. Freeman’s 
and to Mr. Ruskin’s obje-tions with arguments convincing to 
every one who can enjoy a splendid story, and who does not prefer 
historical accuracy to imaginative power. “Many a trumpet of 
romance,” he writes, “has shrilled since Ivanhoe’s in the lists of 
fancy, many a spear has been shivered, many a sword-stroke and 
axe-stroke dealt. But in Ivanhoe all these came first and freshest ; 
and while youth dwells in day-dreams that manhood does not 
forget, this gay and glorious pageant will hold its own, eminent 
among the greatest works of the Great Magician.” In our review 
of the earlier volumes of the Border Edition, we asked whether it 
would not be better to entrust the characters of each novel toa 
single artist, who would thus be able to embody his conception of 
the work as a whole. In Ivanhoe, this suggestion has been followed ; 
but we cannot say that the result is altogether satisfactory. 
Rebecca, the noblest character in the romance, becomes, under 
the hands of M. Lalauze, a ridiculous figure, as the first etching 
in volume i. will show. 


James Thomason. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.)—This narrative is published as a supplementary 
volume to “The Rulers of India” series; and the author states 
that since it is largely drawn from personal recollections, and 
gives prominence to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason’s 
character, it differs somewhat from the more strictly historical 
biographies which have preceded it. Thomason began his official 
career as a servant of the East India Company in 1822, and very 
soon achieved a reputation by his knowledge of Mahommedan and 
Hindoo law. At the age of twenty-six, having previously been a 
Judge in the Jungle Districts, he was appointed Secretary to the 
Government. Then after two years, in order to gain personal 
experience by mixing with the people, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Magistrate and Collector of Azamgarh, in the Upper 
Provinces. In this position five fruitful years were spent ; and he 


left it in 1837 as Secretary at Agra to the Government of the , 





North-Western Provinces. In 1843, having previously obtained 
the post of Foreign Secretary, “the blue ribbon” of the Indian 
service, Lord Ellenborough appointed him Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces; and in the administration of 
these Provinces the remaining ten years of his life were passed. 
In 1853, he was made Governor of Madras; but on the very day 
the nomination of the East India Company received the Royal 
approval, James Thomason passed away. In the notification of 
his death issued by the East India Government, 'Thomasom 
receives the highest praise for his surpassing administrative 
capacity, his extensive knowledge of affairs, his clear judgment, 
benevolence of character, and devotion to the public service. 
The very high eulogy passed upon him by Sir Richard 
Temple in this biography is therefore officially endorsed ; 
and it has been also echoed by men of high name in 
the Service. Like so many of the rulers of India, Thomason 
was a sincerely Christian man. A Low Churchman of the 
school of Simeon, who was his godfather, he is said to have 
been wholly free from narrowness or bigotry, and on one occasion 
at least carried his toleration so far as to incur the censure of his 
friends. Thomason, who never obtruded his religion, never 
concealed it, and when on the march through the districts 
under his government, would read prayers in camp and one of 
Cooper’s “ Parochial Sermons,’—a volume, by-the-way, which 
Jane Austen took up on one occasion, and found too evangelical 
for her taste. Sir Richard Temple’s narrative is the story of a 
noble life; and it contains, it is almost needless to say, much in- 
formation that is of special value with regard to Indian matters. 
The chapter on the Land Settlement, for example, is highly in- 
teresting, and so is Sir Richard’s brief account of the well-known 
Village Communities; but the little volume has no literary art to 
commend it, and is awkwardly put together. The introduction 
contains an estimate of Thomason’s character and habits, which 
would have been more appropriate at the end of the book; the 
author confuses his narrative by writing in the present tense; 
and there is what may be called an “official” account of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s death, and of all that was done and said’ 
on the occasion, before the personal description of his last days is 
given. His death causes the greatest sensation in the Punjab on 
p- 196, and on p. 201 heis said to have left Agra for Bareilly. These 
defects are perhaps trivial. The great services rendered by 
Thomason to India are faithfully recorded, and an excellent index 
adds to the value of the monograph. 

By J. Ward. 


Principles of Ornament. (Chapman and Hall.)— 


So few peuple have any notion as to what constitutes Classicism, or: 


Medizvalism, or Renaissance, or Balance, or Symmetry, that we can 
well imagine their finding a mine of information in the rules 
laid down in this handbook. Perhaps the most useful part of the 
book is where the success of ancient artists in elaborating and 
perfecting certain designs and species of ornament, is pointed 
out, and the real use of conventionalism insisted upon. The pos- 
sibilities of Nature, and the wealth of materials she furnishes, is 
strongly urged ; and we may hope that the suggestion will inspire 
some one and add new vigour to an art that degenerates the 
moment it lacks invention and vigour. Mr. Aitchison’s intro- 
ductory chapter winds up with a reminder to the student that the 
flora of the world is open to him. 

Novets anp TaEes.—A Secret of the Past. By Victor O’D. 
Power. 8 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—This is a tale of the 
old-fashioned kind which used to please the unsophisticated novel- 
readers before such subtleties as character-drawing were invented. 
Startling incidents follow in breathless succession ; we have “ the 
rage of the vulture, the love of the Turks,” in bewildering 
variety. “ In the widened aperture of the door he lifted his arms 
and waved something before Valerie’s agonised sight. It wasa 
knife—a long, curved, cruel blade—which flashed and glanced with 
a blue sheen in the smoky flicker of the lanterns... ... There 


was a sudden blaze of light which filled the room. ..... a sudden. 
appalling shock, and crash, and shiver...... and the next 


moment a black, yawning void, with the fury of the night-wind 
rushing in through it.” How does the reader like that? There 
is plenty more of the same sort where it comes from.——Dr. Paull’s 
Theory. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—If 
the reader’s taste is for the horrible, pretty well without any 
adulteration, he may find satisfaction in Mrs. Diehl’s story. To 
us it is a trifle incomprehensible—we can’t make out what ailed 
the people—but any one who can take it seriously, will find it 
satisfactory. How I Became Eminent. By Jean Middlemass. 
(Eden, Remington, and Co.)—This is an amusing little tale. 
Harry Hervey gives up the prospect of a fortune to be gained by 
commerce, for thestage. There he has acertain success, but finds 
that he cannot expect to rise to eminence, and this is what he 
must do, if he is to win the lady whom he loves. From this impasse 
he is rescued by a Yankee speculator, who shows him how to 
“become eminent,” not a little to the mutual profit of both 
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of them.— The Duchess, by the Author of “ Molly Bawn ” (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), is a new edition of a tale on which the pub- 
lishers have been good enough to put their stamp of “ Standard.” 
It is sufficiently good, but hardly deserving a rank which does 
not belong to a hundred novels in our language. A Woman's 
Loyalty. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—When we are introduced to the pair of heroes, Val Charteris 
and Bruce Wardlaw, we recognise what we may call the idle 
and the industrious apprentices. The “steely gleam” in Val 
Charteris’s eyes means—so a long experience of fiction tells us— 
some kind of mischief. But we must own that the particular 
kind of mischief which it is found to mean in the end, took us 
somewhat by surprise. It is indeed a case of repente turpissimus. 
And the suddenness of Val’s lapse into crime is matched by 
the extraordinary candour of his confession to Clemance Everard. 
The tone of feeling in A Woman’s Loyalty seems to us somewhat 
strained and false from beginning to end. 
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Five Hundred Easy Chairs to select from 
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_— AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in ’ Agricalturé and D: uiry-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particula rs of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &e., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. _JUN IOR, SCHOLARSHIPS, 

) 1893.—Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radlev 
ihe Abingdon. 





Iss WILLS, for ely —— Mistress ot se Norwich 
iv High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special} 
preparation for University Examinations. Thor ough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in capeemiter, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. are EX AMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholars hips and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
sl 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, er. 


IGHER F EDU CATION for GIRLS, s, “a 3 TRE BOVIR 

ROA), SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W —Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal | 
Education with the Advantages afforde d “by Residence in London to Pupils from 
the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently —Prospectuses 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mrs, W. R. Cole. The NEXT 
TERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, Ropens nber 19th. 


HE ‘aur: W. CHAMBERS, lates Fellow and ae of 

Worcester College, Oxford, PREPARES TWO or THREE PUPILS for 

the UNIVERSITIES ; long and suecessfal experience; healshy, pleasaut sitna- 
tion.—Address, BLANDF ORD, St. Mary Rectory, near Blandford, 


EXLEY, KE N T. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mz. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar ot 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholar ships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually gocd ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Strect, W. 























EDFORD 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS: 


For particulars, apply to : 
MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality. 

The education is Modern and Intelligent, and the training of Mind and 

Character is studied. The House is on hill-side, near sea and woods; a'r 

invigorating (sea and mountains) ; free from fogs.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, 
Coed Pella. 


HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. General Dining-Raom. 
Apply to SECRETARY. 











N ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 18th and 1fth:—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of 
£50, Five or Six of £30 perannum. One at least will be reserved to candidates | 
for the Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to | 
boys who do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, -PIXHOLME, 
DORKK!NG.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higber Local Certifirate ii 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPAKES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS cf 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, He- 
ference “ mitted to the Rev. E, Dav — t, ae istic a 








Oo IN VALIDS. —A List of Medical Men in all sidan 
willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars an: 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &e.— Aduress, Mr, G, H 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


_* EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 


BIRMINGHAM, 





GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 





WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach 
principally in the Lower Classes of the School, Subjects—Good English and 
some Mathematics. Salary, £90. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application, 
in writing only, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Birmin: ham, to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three) 
should be sent on or before July 10th. 

Birmiugham, June 21st, 1893, 


NHE HEAD. MASTERSHIP of s. PETER’S COLLEGE, 
ADELAIDE, 8. AUSTRALIA, will be VACANT at Christmas. Salary 
£600, with house, hea Applic ations should be made to the BISHOP of -ADE- 
LAIDE, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. No original testimonials 
should be sent, unless at the Bis sist 8 request. — ants must be in Holy Orders, 








Eitaam KENT 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HEAD-MasTER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. 





COLLEGE 





as EDWARD’ Ss SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &e., on detinite Church Principles. Fees, £66 
per annum (sons of clergymen £60). Day boys, twenty-one guineas, Six 
Entrance Scholarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, 
M.A., Warden. 








ORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE 
(Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under the direction of Mr. C. M. 
GILLESPIE, M.A., has been established as a Hall of Residence for Students of 
the Yorkshire College. Fee, £20 per term. Prospectus from the SECRETARY 
of the College, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded, after Examina- 

— at my held JULY 20th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
AS 








EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 
ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.— —Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 
aud Services. Scho): wrships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10, 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 





UBLIC SCHOOL “MIDDLE. CL ASS. ‘EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 














DUCATIONAL HOME in comnection with HIGH 

SCHOOL. - Superintendence vf home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neg hood. HReference to Head-Mistre-s and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SUAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Sur: ts 








Terms of ein, 





ag 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... = ihe coed (SO cecap OM 8.0.55 07 2 
Including postage to any of the a asian 
Colonie-, America, Frauce, Germ: iny, India, 
China, &c.... wee ies ci oes pis. BORO? 16 eee a a 07 8 








TGRESS,| UNVILLE’S 


C HUERHC HH  ©:OcN 
BIRMINGHAM, 





OCTOBER 3rp, 4TH, 5TH, and 6TH, 1893. 





List of Subjects and Speakers shortly ready. For 
particulars, address—Hororary Secretaries, Church | London, W.C. 


a 4 ; eam | 
Congress, Council House, Birmingham. } eee 


| WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Fro. | | 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | WwW 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | THE NE REVIE W. 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., | No. 50. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 7 4 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. JULY, 1893. 


OLD IRISH} 


Ecited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


Stupy «xv CHaractER: Two Aspects or H.R.H, 
Princess Victor1a Mary or TecK. 
REMINISCENCES OF CARLYLE, WITH SOME UNPUB- 





READING CASES FOR THE/! 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, | GOLD MEDAL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Qin ‘Ty i (& Lirr AND Lazovur. By Emile Zola, 
| S al: EEL PENS: ** | CRIMINALS AND THEIR Detection. By E. R. Spears 


LISHED LETTERS. By G. Strachey. 
~ PUBLIC SCHOOLS: THEIR Mr THODS AND MORALS, 
By “ Vox in Solitudine Clamantis.’ 
Tur PorsonInG OF THE Future. By §. Squire 
Sprigze, M.D. 


man, 

Canapian Society, Past ayp PRESENT. By Lady 
Jephson. 

THE TACTICS OF THE OPposITION: A DEFENCE. By 


PARIS, 1872. 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or ‘ USE 


Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON seis sasinaaniticdh W.C. 


FR 


SS SSS SSS Se PURE CONCENTRATED 


“2.2 © «&. 


Applications for ae of the SPECT sToR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PupiisHeR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





Sir C. A. Cameron, M:D., 


TT. M. Healy, M.P. 
LITERATURE ) By George Saintsbury. 
and ~ 
Tue Drama ) By William Archer. 
LONDON: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and — 
NEW YORK: 15 EasT 16th “STREET 


Y’S 


NOTICE.— In future, the Davektethe* Bessesten” 
will be publi-hed half-vearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
trird Saturds ay unr January and July. Cloth Cases for 
—‘*T have never | the Half-yearlu Volumes may he obtained through any 

Sookselles or Newsagent, ov jrem the Office, at 1s, Gd, 





tasted Cccoa that I like so well.” | euchs 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY, 1895. 


Tur ‘‘Arts AND CraFts” EXHIBITION AT WEST 
MINSTER. By Edward Dicey, C.B 

Tue NintuH Ciavse. (To my Fellow Gladstonians. 
By Dr. Wallace, M.P. 

THE New Soutnu SEA Busse. 
Fortescue. 

THE S1aMESE Bounpary QUESTION. 
By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 

©* RoppinG Gop.” By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE AND EpGAR Por: A LITERARY 
AFFINITY. By Esn:é Stuart. 

THE PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING. By J. Astley 
Cooper. 

Some Day-DreamMs AND REALITIES. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones, 

How to Catatocur Books. By J. Taylor Kay. 

Cookery asa Business. By Mary Harrison. 

GREAT BriTAIN AS A SEA-PoweEr. By the Hon. T. 
A. Brassey. 

THE SirvaTioN AT WasuHINGTON. By Professor 
Goldwin Smith, 

Mep1£vau Mepicine. By Mrs. King. 

Tue Apostites’ CREED. By Professor Harnack. 
With an Introduction by Mrs, Humphry Ward, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 933. JULY, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

THE RELIGION oF LETTERS, 1750-1850. 

THE Romantic MarriaAGE OF Mason JAMES 
ACHILLES KIRKPATRICK, SOMETIME BRITISH RESI- 
DENT AT THE CourT OF Hyperazap. By Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart. 

A TALE or Two Srupros. 

EVENINGS WITH MADAME MOHL. 

A Nove By A JESvUIT FATHER. 

AUSTRALIA AND INDIA: THEIR FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
AND MutTvuaL RELATIONS. 

Eartscourt. Chaps. 25-27. 

Baron Hype DE NEUVILUE’S MEMOIRS. 

CHANCE SHOTS AND Opp FisH. By ‘*A Son of the 
Marshes,” 

THREE NOVELS. 

Tue Srorza Book oF Hours. 

Tue Deatu oF Str ANTHONY D’ARCES DE LA BASTIE. 
Tue IntsH MAaGISTRACY AND CONSTABULARY UNDER 
HoME-RULE 
MarriaGe BELLS. 


By the Hon, John 
(With a Map.) 





By M. O. W. 0. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop be Sons, Edinburgh & Tondo. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTEeNTS For JULY. 
THE Furcre or S1am. By Henry Norman. 
Tur TEACHING OF Civic Duty. By the Right Hon. 
James Bryc e, M.P. 
Uuster: Facts anp Figures. A Reply. By Thomas 
Since 
My TrsTamenr. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
THE SPENCER-WEISMANN CONTROVERSY : ~ 
1, By G. J. Romanes, F.R.8., with a Note by 
Herbert Spencer. 
2. By Prof. Marcus Hartog. 
Unpoisa THE WorK OF THE REFORMATION. By 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393-1892. By A. F. Leach. 
A May-Day DraLoevE.—II. By Vernon Lee. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 





Tue OriGinaL Porm oF Jos. 
IszistER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS. JULY. 2s. 6d. 


France, ENGLAND, AND Stam, By R.S. Gundry. 
A Moperx Conversation. By W. Earl Hodgson. 


Str RicHarp OWEN AND OLp-WorLp MeEmorigs. 
By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 


THe Futcre Income or Lasovur. 
Mallock, 
THE ARGUMENT FOR BELIEF, By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
In DFFENCE OF THE Post OFFiceE. By ‘fOne Who 
Knows.” 
THE Persiles oF CERVANTES. By James Mew. 
A Grey Romance. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Amonc THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE 
London: W. H. 
Wrierioo Place. 





By W. H. 


ALLEN and Co, Limited, 13 
Now ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING ; by post, 1s. 2c. 
THE 
GE OF DISFIGUREMENT. 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 


Practical Proposals for Checki n 
Public Adverti 





the Abnses of 








REMINGTON and Co., £ 
LONDON und SYDN£Y. 








THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., LL.D., &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


ESSAYS 


AND ADDRESSES. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Contents :—The PLEASURES of READING—BISHOP BERKELEY’S LIFE and 
LETTERS—HANDEL—COBDEN and the MANCHESTER SCHOOL—POLITICS and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY—A FRAGMENT on PROGRESS—The RELIGION of 


HUMANITY. 
Edinburgh : 
London : 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ODD WOMEN: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ New Grub Street.” 


** The book is better than merely readable—it is absorbing...... Mr. Gissing has not, perhaps, on the whole, 


written anything stronger or more striking. 


—Athenzeum. 


“*The Odd Women’ is a great vindication of realism against the charge of dulness.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
«The Odd Women’ is strong, it is thought- -compelling, it is remarkably clever,’’—Spectator. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post- petOe. 


DINNEFORD’ S 
MAGNESIA. 


188 STRAND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THRCUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | 


No. 288, for JULY. 


| 


THE USE oF THE OpTicaL LANTERN IN Crass In- | 


STRUCTION (Prize E-:sty). By Marie J. Mason. 
New CoprE FOR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
A New Gook on Inrant PsycuHoLoey. By Pro- 

fessor Sully. 
Vivendo Discimus! 

SumMER MEETING. 
HEALTH IN Frencu Scuoots. By Rev. W. Burnet 
In Memoriam: Francis CHAMBERLAIN TURNER. 
OccaAsIONAL NotTEes:—Lond sn Degree in Education, 

Wellington College, Trained v. Untrained Teachers, 


Notes ON THE EpDINBURGH 


&e. 

Notrrs ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Forrign Notes :—France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, United States, &e. 

CoRRESPONDENCE:—Another Warning to Teachers 
going to the Colonies, English History in the 
Junior Oxford Examination, Registration of 
Teachers in Victoria, a New Vuigarism. 

THE TEACHERS’ GUILD: OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
MONTH. 

REVIEWS AND Mryor NOTICEs. 

ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES. 

TRANSLATION PRIZE > Extra PRIZE. 

EpucaTIoxaL Vacancirs, &. 





Price 6d. ; per post 73d. 





Orrice: &6 Firet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


JULY, 18935. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price : 3s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

The Amok of the Malays. By W. Gilmore Ellis, M.D. 
—Insanity in Greece. By F. B. Sanbrun, Esq.— 
The Treatment of Myxoedema and Cretinism. By 
Cecil F. Beadles. M.R.CU.S.—General Paralysis 
ocenrring about the Period of Puberty By J. 
Wiglesworth, M.D.—The Formation ot Subdural 
Membraves or Pachymeningitis Heemorrbsgica. 
By George M. Robertson, M.B.—A Chronicle of 
Infant Development and Characteristics. By Sir 
Walter G. Simpson, Bart. 

The Good Asy'um Chaplain.—American Superinten- 
dents of Asylums and Politics.—The Inebri:tes 
Act. — Townsend and the Test of Criminal 
Responsibilits. — Instruction for Teachers iu 
Physiolozical Ps)chology.—The Asylum Chaplain’s 
Column, 

London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 

Street, W. 





New Burlingt 





ithl yr, price 34. post-free, 33d 








Ti 1B ‘POSITIVIST REVIEW. f 


Edited by E. 8S. BEESLY. 
Tue Number For JULY Contrarins :— 

HeEaLtH: PuysicaL, MENTAL, Monat. By Dr.J. H. 

Bridge:. 
MopERN Pinerrmaces. By Frederic Harrison. 
THE County CoUNCIL aND THE MIDDLEMAN, 

G. Hember 
Tur WorsuIP OF THE DEabD. By the Editor, 

Witiram Reeves, 185 Fleet Street . 





By R. 


| tle atule ancy, indi 
| 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDE T AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
TAN, ane 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





4 
# 


RAND & Co.’ s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED > 
VISIONS, and 


PRO- 


eo 


Derss MEATS. Also, | 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Toms SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


sce ~ for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF F IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


1L LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





- \RITICISM. WILL FOSTER 
TALENT” is an adage too we!i known to 
need dilativg meee | € pecially, as it is necessary to 
“pea k of something wh 4 for many years has defied 
vdverse criticism. gt ay’s Pills and Ointment as 
a sterling remedy for all comp!aints are more familiar 
1an household words, becaure they are in constant 
tails use by thousands of p2ople who look upon their 
é penitive nece: ne _ Leading medical 

















z % As a cert 1 cure for all skind seases 
ure wacqual led, whilst for bile, sick headache, 
ion, liver and a +h disorders, 
aid they are worth cheir weight in 








beer truly s 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE SILVER SITUATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


3y Professor F. W. TAUSSIG, of Harvard. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2. 6d. 


© Professor Taussig is already well-known by his admirable history of the 
United States’ Taritf; and, at a time when currency problems are attracting 
attention in Europe, Asia, and America, the appearance of a treatise from his 
pen on the history of silver in the United States during the past decade is 
peculiarly opportune.”’—Timnes. 


MONEY, SILVER, and FINANCE. By J. 
Howarp CowPerTuwalt. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ora ee oe 


The ECONOMY of HIGH WAGES. An 


Inquiry into the Comparative Methods and the Cost of Production in Com- 
peting Industries in America and in Europe. By J. Scuornuor, late U.S. 
Consul and Special-Commissioner Department of State, U.S.A., for Inquiry 
into the Economy of Production and Technical Education in Europe. With 
a Preface by the Hon. THomas F, Bararp, late Secretary of State, U.S.A. 
Crown &Svo, cloth, 63. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of PANICS, and their 


Periodical Occurrence in the United States, By CLEMENT JuGLar. Trans- 
lated by DE Coturcy W. THom. Post 8vo, cloth, 43, 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and the RUS- 


SIANS. By AnaToLe Leroy-BrEavLiev, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated, with Annotations, from the Third French Edition, ty Z. A. 
Racoziy, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Assyria,’ ‘‘The Story of Chaldea,”’ &c. 
5 vols. Svo, with Maps. Vou. I.—The COUNTRY and its INHABITANTS. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, 51 RAN!', LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


TPS PALES aud DOW NS DeA TRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRJPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepare ! to sen i the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magaziie, » ost-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING YOUNG 
SERVANTS. 
N GN OUST RTA ee te rerown 
Will be beld on WEDNESDAY, July 5th, 1895, at ST. MAKRTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, from 2 till 7 p.m. 

There will be Exhibits of Work from the following Classes:—1. Girls in 
Service. 2 Girls in Training Homes. 3. Children in the Metropolitan Poor- 
Law Schools. 

The Exhibition will be opened at 2p.m., by The Lapy BATTERSEA. The 
3:nds of the Edmonton (Strand Union), Leavesden (St. Pancras), Hornchurch 
(Shoreditch), and Central London District Schools will play at intervals. 
a will also be a display of Musical Drill, Recitations, Songs, &c., by the 
Shildren, 

There will be a Refre:hment Stall, prices moderate. Admission, 6d.; M.A.B.Y.S 
Girls, 2d.; Exhibitors free. It is earnestly hoped that all who are interested in 
the work of the M.A.B.Y.S.and Poor-Law Schools will patronise this Exhib.tion. 








| einen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... oes eee £16,000,000. 


i ee LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


FIRE— 
LIFE— 
ENDOWMENTS— 
ANNUITIES. 

Hrap Orricrs: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS exceed EIGHT MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPENSES MODERATK. BONUSES LARGE, 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of ?artnership, and may so insure as to par- 
ticipate in NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS of their class, 
Please apply for Prospectus, 

Lonvon Orrices: 7 CORNAILL; yi GKOSS ; and 130 FENCHURCH 
STREEL, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obiained, and Subscriptions are 
receive’, 








Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For JULY, 1593. 
1, Diana Tempest, Chaps. 20-24, 
2. La Fontaine. 
3. A Group OF NATURALISTS. 
4, REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
5. Tok Hrtgorn. A WELSH MysTERY, 
6. IN THE VALLEY OF THE VEZERE, 
7. A GHOST OF THE SEA, 
8, Eurty BRONTE. 
9, THE GREATER GuLory. Chaps, 17-21. 


*,* Cases for binding the volume of “TEMPLE BAR” can be 
obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 





NOW READY. 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of “A Splendid Cousin,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Srevenson, Author of “Juliet,” &c. In 3 vols. 
erown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WHO WINS — LOSES. 


Mary Locke. In 8 vols. crown Svo. 


By Soputa 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


JULY. 


A Visit To Prince Bismarck. By G. W. Smalley. 

Tue EVOLUTION OF OUR Rack, By Frederic Harrison. 

Beautiful Lonpon. By Grant Allen. 

THE ReEceNT SoLaR Ecuipse. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S, 

THE DyNASTY OF THE Browans. By Ange Galdemar, 

Tue MavsoLrum OF InseNn. By William Archer. 

TuE Progress OF WomMEN’S TRADE-UnioNS. By Miss E. March Phillipps. 
Tue Russian INTRIGUES IN SOUTH-RaSTERN Europe. By C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
ADVANCE OF THE UNITED STATES DURING ONE HUNDRED YEARS. By Dr. Brock. 
FRENCH MOVEMENTS IN EASTERN SIAM. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart, M.P. 


REVIEW. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS, 
By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


“*It cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 
in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the dominant 
tendencies of modern religious thought.”’—Times, 





London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 
<> 


OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page sissssssssessessesseeseesesceeees £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ..ssseeeee £3 10 
Half-Page ...... wo 5 5 O]| Half-Column......... ‘i oo 205 
Quarter-Page ....ccccccrseereere . 212 6] Quarter-Colamn ......0.00008 0 17 


ComPaniEs, 

Outside Page iscccccsccsscsceee £14 14 0 | Inside Page cssrcssersesseereerereee £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. ° 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; nete 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO 
GHISLERI 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
5 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. | 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 

MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. | PAUL PATOFF. : 
Portrait of Author. WITH the IMMORTALS, 

DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. GREIFENSTEIN, 

A ROMAN SINGER, SANT’ ILARIO, 

ZOROASTFR. ACIGARETTRE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. KHALED: a Tale of Arabia, 

A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. The THREK FATES. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE. Bv Mariannk NortH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Symonps. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN £UM.—“ The joyousuess, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of this most 
delightfut und refreshing volume are contagious, In wit and liveliness it cer- 
tainly surpasses the first series of Recollections.” 


PORTRAITS by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA 


WEBSTER. Pctt 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—‘“‘In Mrs. Webster we have a profound and 
original poet.” 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S EVERSLEY SERIES. 


The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of 


GOETHE. Translated by T. Bartey SaunpDERS. With a Preface, Globe 
8vo, 53. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—NEW VOLUME. 


EDWARD I. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of History, the Owen’s College, Manchester. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ To the Series alrea‘y distinguished by such brilliant essays as those 
of Lord Rosebery on Pitt, of Mr, Frederic Harrison on Oliver Cromwell, and of 
Mr. Morley himself on Walpole, Professor Tout contributes a volume not un- 
worthy to yauk with its companions in point of solid substance and historical 
insight.” 


BY 








ABRIDGED FROM PROF. BALDWIN’S ‘‘ HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY.” 


ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY. By James 


Mark BAatpwin, Professor Elect in Princeton College, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Anthor of ** Handbook of Psycholozy.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 405. 


JULY, 1893. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1. Pertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chapters 6-5. 
2. GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. By W. Warde Fowler. 
3. CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN Memoirs. By Mrs. Ritchie. 
IX.—Mrs. KEMBLE. 
4, NuMBER Two IN THE CLOISTERS, 
5. TRIMALCHIO’S FEAST. 
6. THE FETISH-MOUNTAIN IN Krozo. By Hesketh J. Bell. 
7. Miss Stuart's LeGacy. By Mrs. Steel. Chapters 17-19, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, price 15s. net., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20:. net. 
Vol. XXXV. (Maccarwell—Maltby) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
assued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





i London : 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; 
or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of ‘Young Mistley,”’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, SEVENTH EDILION, royal 52mo, 3s, 6d. 
HAT TO DO in CASES of POISONING. By 


WittramM Murrett, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics at the West minster Hosvital ; late Examiner in Materia 
Medica to the Royal College of P! ysicians of London, 

London: H. K. Lewis, 186 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready. JULY. 
sina HUMANITARIAN. Edited by Vicror1a WooDHILL 


Mariin. CoNTENTS:—The Alchemy of Maternity. Victoria Woodhill 
Martin.—Mecizeval Mediciue, Rev. Dr. Momtrie.—Anthropometrical Descriptions. 
br, A. Bertilion.—Yo the Third and Fourth Generation. Walter Besant.— 
Master of the Dark World. C. W. H.—Politics in the House. Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett.—Social Progress, Rev. A. H. Moncur Sime.—Electricity and Biology. W. 
Humphris Winny.—A Keply to the Counte:s of Cork. Frances E. Ashwell— 








Reviews.—Notes and Comments.—Correspondence and Open Column, Price 6d. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


From its Foundation to the Present Time. By A. G. Braptey, A. C. CHamp- 
ners, and J, W. Baines. Numerous Illustrations by Uld Marlburians, 


In a few days.—Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WiLtiam RENTON. Forming a New Volume of the * University Exten- 
sion Series,” Edited by Professor Knicut. 


With Portraits and ‘ihbeiiien, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, 
LADY DE ROS; with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, in- 
cluding the Duke of Wellington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. 
SwInTon. 

“Mrs. Swinton has performed her task with discrimination and taste, and the 
world will be grateful to her for these memorials of a woman so remarkable 
alike in character and associations.” —Times. 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LEAP in the DARK; or, Our New 


Constitution. By Professor A. V. Dicky, Author of ‘‘ England’s Case against 
Home Kule.” 
“* A well-timed and powerful onslaught upon the Home-rule entrenchments,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
Crown 8v0, 3 3s. 6d, 


IRISH NATIONALISM: 


History. By the Duke or ARGYLL, K.G, 

“‘ The earnest Gladstonian who may be tempted to surrender himself to the 
pleasant pages of the Duke of Argyll’s new book, will justly complain, when he 
has finished it, that he has been robbed of one of his most cherished prejudices, 
but he will—if he be a man of any literary discernment—allow that he has had 
ample compensation for his loss.’”’—Standard, 


TWO NEW EDITIONS OF FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
DENMARK and ICELAND. Sleswig, Hol- 


stein, Copenhagen, Jutland, Iceland. New Edition, containing numerous 
Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. [ Neat week. 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


New Edition, in 2 Parts, Edited by W. A. B. CootipGr, M.A, Containing 
9 new Maps, expressly engraved, on a large scale (1,100,000), and based on 
the surveys of General Dufour and Colonel Siegfried. 10s, 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 
BEFORE SELECTING PRIZE - BOOKS, 


Principals of Schools are requested to send for Mr. MURRAY’S NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and LIST of BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
se according to Price and Subject. Post-free on application to the 
Publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


an Appeal to 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
duced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W. C.s and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-vath; new Lounge Hall; 25 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 


"LIMITED. 


NEW NOVE L AT ALL LIBR ARIES. 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUN- 


CAN: a Chronicle of Small Beer. By JoHN Penntncton MarspeEn. 3 vols. 

Scotsman,—*‘ In the aim of producing a thoronghly interesting book it may be 

admitted that Mr. Marsden has been highly successful......The autobiography of 

the person so named [Jim Duncan] written as it is with power and literary skill 
of hich merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 

Vanity Fair.— It is not often that the novel-reader hits upon so varied and 

interesting a work...... much above the level of the ordinary three-volume novel.” 

NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; or, 


Rules Reguiating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. Third Edi- 
tion, thoroughly Revised, and in many parts Rewritten. By Sir SHERSTON 
Baker, Bart., of Lincoln’s Inn, and of the Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “ Tbe Laws Relating to Quarantine,’ &c. 2 vols. demy Svo, 38s. 
Lav: Journal.—“ A new edition of * Halleck’ is sure to be acceptable, for the 
work has long held the position of an established authority.” 


ON the CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, and 


other Scientific Papers. By the late L. C. Wootpripar, M.D., D.S8ce., 

Assistant Physician to and Co-Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 

Arranged by Victor Horstry, B.S., F.R.C.S8., F.K.S., and ERNEST STARLING, 

M.D., M.R.C.P. With an Introduction by Vicror Hors.ey, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE 


COMTE. Freely Translated and Condensed by Harriet MArTINEAU. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 15s 


PERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY : 


Sermons and Addresses by the late Russell Lant Carpenter, B.A. With a 
Short Memoir by Frances E. Cooke. Edited by J. EstLin CARPENTER, 
M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


and REVISED EDITION. 


ORIGIN of the GREEK, LATIN, and GOTHIC 


ROOTS By James Byrne, M.A, oon of Clonf foot ex-Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dubiin, Author of “General Principles of the Structure of Lan- 
guage.’’ Second Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the Rev. Prebendary EYTON. 


The SEARCH for GOD, and other Sermons. 


By Rosert Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Author of “The Apostles’ Creed : Sermons,” “The Lord’s Prayer: Sermons,” 
&c. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Times,—*‘ A volume of impressive sermons by the 
Chelsea.’’ 


CHRISTABEL (Concluded): with other Poems. 


By Henry C. Howarp. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
a Poem. By 


eloquent rector of Upper 


The LEGEND of MAANDOO: 


the Author of “ Prometheus’ Daughter,” “ Constance,” ** Allzooddeen,” &c. 
Second bdition, with 15 Fuil-Page Collotype Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


| EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, price 21s. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME FOR 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON. 
Accompanied by Maps and Sketches, 

By ARTHUR CAWSTON, A.R.LB.A. 


(Detailed Prospectus, with Specimens of Illustrations, sent post-free on application). 





Just ready, large post Svo, cloth, with a Map, 10s, €d. 


EXPERIENCES of a PRUSSIAN OFFICER 


in the RUSSIAN SERVICE DURING the TURKISH WAR of 1877-78. By 
RIcHARD GRAF VON PFEIL. Translated from the German (Fourth Edition) 
by Colonel C. W. BowpLer, 
** We have seldom met with a campaigning narrative of more absorbing in- 
terest.”’—Times. 
Just published, demy Svo, cloth, 15s. 


GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


A Year of Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake 
River Country, Ngamiland, with Notes on Colonisation, Natives, Natural 
History, and Sport. By H. ANDERSON BrRYDEN. With uumerous Illustra- 
tions, and a Map of the Author’s Routes. 
“His descriptions are spirited and accurate, and the beok is one of the best of 
recent works on sport in South Africa,’—National Observer. 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &e. 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. Suffolk. 

Berkshire __ Gloucestershire. Surrey. 
Cambridgeshire Hampshire. Sussex. 

Channel Islands. Hertfordshire. Warwickshire. 
Cornwall ent. | Wiltshire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). oo 
Devon, North. London (Through). bd e tid 

Devon, South. Norfolk. | Ferkenine (B. & N) 
Dorsetshire. Somersetshire. Yorkshire (West). 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 63. 6d. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 33. 6d. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, «c. ‘With Map, 5s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





MESSRS. 
ee AND cniigaiaaiel 


A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

I.—*A Prersonat NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE To AL- 
Mapinau AND Meccau.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price Six 
Shillings per volume, net. 


READY THIS MONTH. 
II.—*A Misston To GeLELE, King or Danomey.” In 
2 vols., price Six Shillings per volume, net. 


Each Work will be sold separately. 


TYLSTON and EDWARD 


Messrs. 8, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Messrs. 
SIMPKIN MARSILALL, H AMILTON, KENT, and CO., , Ltd. 


aly, a omy Svo, ‘ alf- noua in Satter Yr, price 103. 6d, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 
MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS. 
apps 1873.) 

By EDW? RD BEL HLASIS. 


London: BUR NS and OAT ‘ES, 


28 ORCHARD STREET, W.; 


Limited, 
63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





“AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 








PUBLIC to the excellent faciliti presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


PUBLICATIONS, ind for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Thiselton 


Dyer, Author of “ Church Lore Gleanings.” 10s. 6d. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde, Author 


of ** Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 6s. 














N2ZW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





By ESME STUART. 


BY RIGHT of SUCCESSION. 


Stuart, 3 vols. 


By Esmé 





By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By 


FLorENcE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 3 vols. 





By W. C. DAWE. 
The EMU’S HEAD. By W. C. Dawe, Author 


of ‘*Mount Desolation.” 2 vols. 


“Tt is full of incident, racily written...... the reader is kept throughout the 
narrative worked up to the highest pitch of excitement.”—Literary World. 


NEW NOVELS AT THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
The TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four Studies of the 
Artistic Temperament. By CHarLes H. BrooxrieLp. 3s, 6d. 


“One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human ni ature, 
the keenly humorous, even where scornful, eppreciation of characte or, and the 
terse, bright style of the author.’”’—Saturday Review, 


By JOHN BRIDGES. 
POETS ALL. By John Bridges, Author of “A Brum- 
magem Baron.” 3s. 6d. 


“*One is ever grateful for 
* Poets All 


a little amusement, and it must be admitted that 
’ is sufficiently amusing.”—Nationxal Observer. 

NOW READY. 
The HEART of TIPPERARY. A Romance of the Land 


League. By W. P. Ryan. With Introduction by Wint1aAm O’Brien, M.P. 
3s, 6d. 





Lonpon: 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E, T. WATSON. 


SWIMMING. 


By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, 


Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. 





With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. DADD, 
and from Photographs by G. MITCHELL. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On July 5th. 


CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “‘GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By SamurL R. Garpiner, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Ph. D. 
Gottingen, Ke ‘ow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. Cabinet Edition, with New Preface. 
In 4 Monthly Vo!s., crown 8vo, 6s, each. [ Vol. I. now ready. 





YEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- 


tinents. By A. Conan Dorie, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown Svo, price 25s. 6d. 

*©A masterly work...... It is not every year, or even every decade, which pro- 
duces one historical novel of such quality as this story...... The characters are 
instinct with ‘ife and the action uever flags, nor is it easy to overrate the narrative 
and dramatic force of single scenes or episodes.’’—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 7 stern Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Couutrie:. By E. F. Knyieut, Author of “ The 
Cruise of the Falcon,” &e, Witha Map and 54 Ilustrati ons. 8vo, 18s, 


“This volume, whether it is taken up as a book of travel or as a military 
history, is the most fascinating contribution that has enriched Indian literature 
for many a day.””—Allahabad Pioneer, 


LIFE WITH the TRANS - SIBERIAN 


SAVAGES. By &. Dovatas Howarp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* This Work contains a description of the manners, customs, 2nd daily life of 
the ‘anehang ged remnants of the oldest historic savages in Asia, as recently shared 
by the author in whe interior of the sakhalin forests, now rendered unapproach- 
able by military exile guards, This, the only account for nearly 300 years of the 
life of the Sakhalin Ainos by an observer, combines native hunting and other 
adventures with scientific observation. 


OUR INDIAN PROTECTORATE: an Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Relations between the British Government and 
its Indian Feudatories. By CHARLES Lewis Tupper, Indian Civil Service. 
Royal 8vo, 16s, 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the 

- gin and Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and Panto- 
! ot Savage Races. By RicHARD WALLAScHEK. With Musical 
p coecan les. Sve, l2s. 6d. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle 


» Year chiefiy in a Garden. By GrorGe Miner. New and Cheaper 
e dition, crown &vo, 5s. 6d. 


HINTS TO INVESTORS—2. 2 
PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. Bv A. J. Witson. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, 
trom the “Investors Keview.”? fexp. 8vo, ls. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other Stories. 


*By MarGarer Denanp, Author of *‘ John Ward,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: aWelsh Idyll. By 
Witiiam Trresucr, Author of ** Dorrie,’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


A GFNTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author ot ‘The House of the Wolt.’”’ 
Chaps 19-21. 

Ene ish SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH Century. Lecture 1. By J. A. Froude, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford, 

** THE GILLY-F’rRs.” By M. E, Francis. |My First Bear-Hount. By Fred. 

THE GENTLE CRAFT: « Study of Baits. Whishaw. 

Ky Horace Hutchinson. 
A SPR REVERIE, Ry Miss Layard, AT THE S1GN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
THe Size OF THESE, By Wm. Schooling. Lang. 







London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rH STREET, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS? 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zéiie Cotvite, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 55 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SumMMARY OF CoNTENTS :—The Sea of Islam—The Land of Rocks—The Land 
of Bondage—The Island of Mystery—The Land of Sleep—The Land of Gold— 
The Fortunate Isles—The Laud of Death. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country. By AL EXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ The City of San- 
shine,” ‘ Life of Lord Keith,” “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 
**No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 
© Balmoral.’ ’’—Observer. 
**The romance is in many ways an exceptional one, and unusually strong as to 
characterisation.”’—Movrining Post. 
“*The work is exceptionally clever, and will secure admiration for its vigorous 
prose style and its power of picturesque delineation.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 


IAN PRINCESS. By her English Governess (Miss E, CHENNELLS). Being 
the Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court ot Ismael Pasha, Khé jive. 
Seeond Edition. With 3 Portraits, post S8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle, 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student 


By GraHam Travers, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.’’—Spectator. 


“ St: ands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of the 
time.”’—Academy. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the AUTHORISED ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION, 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested 


through more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases 
and the Preservation of Health, By S¢pastran Knerpp, Parish Priest of 
Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Trans- 
lated from the Thirtieth German Edition by A. bE F. With an Appendix, 
eontaining the Latest Deve lopments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Pre- 
face by E. Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“One of the most valuable additions to the literature of hydro-therapeutics 
that has been issued for many years.”—Healthy Life. 
os My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘quaint book,’ as the translator observes, 
There is somethiny restorative in its very unc onventional simplicity and earnest- 
ness.”’—Saturday Review, 


The PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. 


HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. Including Footprints of Former Men in 
Far Cornwall, Carefully Re-edited. With Sketches never before published, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By (>. CHRISTOPHER 
Davirs, Author of *“‘ ‘the Swan and her Crew.’’ New and Cheaper Edition, 
with 7 Foll- -puge Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tbe most interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, and will preserve the 
memory of a paradise for naturalists and sportsmen.” —Land and Water, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘*The HEAVENLY TWINS.” 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. In 1 vol. 


crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘* A powerful story and one of intense interest......every page of which will be 
read with pleasure.”—Scotsman. 
“Let the reader but start this story, and he will be drawn along at the full 
pitch of his power of perusal.”—Liverpool Mercury, 








BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 


TOWN. Among Wild Birds and their Haunts. Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A charming volume, full of the life and breath of the wild country still to be 
found by those who know where to look for it, within easy reich of London.’ 
Times. 


ON SURREY HILLS. Third Edi- 


tion, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Charming descriptive powers added to an enthusiast’s love of Nature, could 
not fail to produce a delightful volame.”—Land and Water. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. 


Edited by J. A. OWEN. New and Cheaper Edition, crown S8vo, 5s. 
“No one who takes up _ story of ‘ Den’s’ delightful life, and h»s been in- 
to ‘Scoot’ and ‘ Winder,’ *Titlark’ and ‘ Genus,’ will put the book down 
again until they have a Py chek regret finished its last page.””—Guardian. 
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By H. F. Peruam, M.A., F.S.A., Cam- 
den Professor of ‘Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
with Maps, 6s. 


ADVANCED MANUAL of LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Containing 
Syntax of the Compound Sentence and 
Notes on Style, with 300 Pieces for 
Latin Prose, in Three Parts of Gradu- 
ated Difficulty. By B D. Turner, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Editor believes that there is room for a book 
containing, in conjunction with the principal rules of 
the Compound Sentence and a summary of the char- 
acteristics of Latin style, a larger number than is 
usual in such compilations of extracts for transla- 
tion. The book is intended for boys in the upper 
portion of the fifth and the sixth forms in a classical 
school; and for these an outline of the Syntax of the 

Moodsarranged for handy reference is an obvious con- 

venience ; aud it is hoped that the ‘‘ Notes on Style” 

embodied in the present book will prove of service. 


LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, for 
the Use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Schools. Consisting of Introductory 
Hints on Prosody, “Idiom, Style, &c., 
and 100 Annotated Passages of English 
Verse for Translation into Latin Elegiac 
Verse. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A KEY. is. net. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenti- 
cated Teachers. 

This book is the result of many years’ practice in 
the teaching of Latin Verse. The exercises are a 
selection from those which the writer has set week 
by week to pupils in the lower part of the Upper 
School at Rugby, and the notes and introductory 
matter have been suggested by his observations of 
actual mistakes made and difficulties encountered in 
rendering them. It is not intended for actual be- 
ginners; but it is hoped that it may be useful in the 
stage where a boy has learned the bare rudiments of 
versification, but as yet has little or no idea how to 
deal with such English as cannot, or should not, be 
reproduced literally. 


EDISCENDA. Passages for Repeti- 
tion in Latin and Greek, arranged for 
the Classical Forms in Public Schools. 
By Josepx Woop, D.D., Head Master of 
Tonbridge School. Demy 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


KEY to ADVANCED FRENCH 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By J. Dv- 
HAMEL, M.-és-A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

To be obtained direct from the Publishers 
only, by authenticated ‘Teachers. 


ACONTINUOUS NARRATIVE of the 
LIFE of CHKIST, in the Words of the 
Four Gospels. Arranged by the Rev. 
A. E. Hittarp, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By J. ARNoLD TuRNER, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Haileybury College, and A. 
R. S. Hauuivre, M.A., formerly Junior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


RAPID EXERCISES on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By V. J. T. Spiers, 
M.A., B.-es L., Professor of French in 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
General Editor, ArTHuR HAassALu, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, with Maps. 

Period I.—A.D. 476-918. 
ByC.W.C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. [Shortly. 
Period VII.—A.D. 1789-1815. 
By H. Moxrss Srepuens, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 6s. [Just ready. 
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THE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


LOCULI. Forming a Latin Reading- 
Book for the Use of Junior Forms of 
Schools. With Notes, Exercises for 
Retranslation, and Vocabulary. By F. 
D. Morice, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Second Edition, 2s. net. 


FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 
PROSE. With Notes and Vocabularies. 
By E. D. Mansrietp, M.A., Lambrook, 
Bracknell. New Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
A KEY. 5s. net. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated 
Teachers. 


EASY SELECTIONS from LIVY. 
Edited, with Maps, Plans, Notes, Exer- 
cises for Retranslation,and Vocabulary, 
by H. N. Krnepon, M.A., Head Master 
of Dorchester Grammar School. 2s. net. 
May also be had without Vocabulary. 


CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. 
BOOK I. Edited, with Maps, Plans, 
Notes, Exercises for Retranslation, 
and Vocabulary, by E. H. Coucuman, 
B.A. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. net. 
May also be had without Vocabulary. 


CHSAR —The GALLIC WAR. 
BOOKS II-VI. Edited, with Maps, 
Plans, Notes, Exercises for Retransla- 
tion, and Vocabularies, by M. J. F. 
BRACKENBURY, M.A. 1s. 6d. each, net. 
May also be had without Vocabularies. 


SELECTIONS from CICERO. Edited, 
with Notes and Exercises for Retrans- 
lation, by M. J. F. BrackenBury, M.A. 
In 2 Parts, ls. 6d. each, net. 

PART I. Selections from the whole of 

Cicero’s Works. 

PART II. Selections from Cicero’s Ora- 
tions. 


EUTROPIUS. BOOKS LI.-VI. (with 
Omissions). Edited, with Maps, Notes, 
Exercises for Retranslation, and 
Vocabulary, by A. R. S. Hauuipie, 
M.A. 2s. net. 

May also be had without Vocabulary. 


SELECTIONS from OVID. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises for Retranslation 
into Latin Elegiac Verse, and Vocabu- 
lary, by M. J. F. Brackensury, M.A. 
2s. net. 

May also be had without Vocabulary. 
A KEY. 2s. net. To be obtained direct 
from the Publishers only, by authenticated 

Teachers. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited. with 
Maps, Notes, Exercises for Retransla- 
tion, and Vocabulary, by H. N. Krne- 
DON, M.A. 2s. net. 

May also be had without Vocabulary. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. 
BOOK I. Edited, with Maps, Plans, 
Notes, Exercises for Retranslation, and 
Vocabulary, by M. J. F. BrackENnBuRY, 
M.A. 2s. net. 

May also be had without Vocabulary. 


The GOSPELS in GREEK. With In- 
troduction, a Summary of our Lord’s 
Life, Map, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
General Editor, the Rev. Epwarp MIL- 
LER, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. 2s. each, net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 
MATTHEW.—The GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING to ST. LUKE. Edited 
by H. R. Heartey, M.A., Beaudesert 
Park School, Henley-in-Arden. 

Each Gospel may also be had, Text only, 





1s. net; or ‘ext and Notes, ls. 6d. net. 
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